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Certainty Is a Snare 


The search for security becomes more frenzied as the present merges more rapidly 
into the future. The counselor is affected like anyone else but he can least afford to 
be. His world of operations must deal surely and confidently with a constant succes- 
sion of uncertainties. Ambiguity is not only a counseling dimension for him, it is a 
way of life. 


The counselor still lacks an adequate, all-encompassing psychological theory for his 
counseling and, in the nature of things, may always lack one. He must operate always 
with more psychological unknowns than knowns. Faced with the great complexity of 
the human being, he can at any one time know only a small fraction of the significant 
facts about a client. Yet, he must, and he does, accomplish wonders with this fraction. 
He acts often skillfully and with good results, without knowing why he acts as he does. 
He influences his client in ways unknown and unmeasurable. He interacts with his client 
and cannot always separate his reactions from those of his client. 


So the counselor has few certainties and little structure. As he moves on into the 
sixties, he will have still fewer. The rate of technological and social change is constant- 
ly accelerating and this affects both counselor and client as the familiar known fades 
still faster into the unfamilar known. 


The counselor must be a brave person to live with so little structure. He must face 
outward with courage and assurance if he is to aid a less certain and more troubled 
person. He can do this if he has confidence in the resiliency of man to meet impossible 
conditions, both personally and as a race. He can, on the other hand, become fearful 
and seek safety in structure—in small certainties which are of little moment, in stressing 
safe choices for his client, in seeking safe research and tight organizational structure for 
himself. Such a “safe” person is dangerous for the client is encouraged to encapsulate 
himself in the present. And the future steps over them both. 


CGW 
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Journal of Counseling Psychology 
Vol. 8, No. 2, 1961 


An Evaluation of Counseling with 
College Students 


Gladys H. Watson 
Brooklyn College 


Counseling services are now a generally 
accepted part of educational programs. 
The values of counseling are still only 
hazily ascertained, however. Hahn and 
MacLean (1955, pp. 255-260) state that, 
“If anxiety is disintegrative, if emotions 
are in strong turbulence, attempts to struc- 
ture intellectual learning are of no avail. 
.. . Effective counseling can and does 
reduce anxiety . . . and brings in its wake 
successfully adaptive behaviors.” Coun- 
seling then should have a positive effect on 
college achievement as was suggested in 
an earlier study of students who had been 
counseled in Brooklyn College (Watson, 
1958). The present study attempts further 
to assess some academic advantages gained 
from counseling. 


Subjects and Procedures 


During the academic year 1956-57, 178 
students in the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences of Brooklyn College who 
had personal and emotional problems were 
referred for intensive counseling. Coun- 
seling consisted of weekly sessions of an 
hour’s duration held over a period of five 
to twenty weeks with a median number 
of ten interviews. Two years later, stu- 
dent folders were examined to see wheth- 
er evidence of change was apparent. Ideal- 
ly each folder should have contained a 
complete transcript of the college record, 
a test profile showing the student’s per- 
centile rating on the American Council 
of Education Psychological Test (ACE) 
given at admission and the percentile rat- 
ing of his high school average (both based 
on Brooklyn College norms for students 
admitted to the college), reports of the 
student’s participation in student activi- 


ties during his college years, personality 
ratings by college teachers, and the rec- 
ords of the psychologist who had coun- 
seled the student. For a variety of rea- 
sons not all records were complete. Stu- 
dents who had transferred from other col- 
leges or from the Brooklyn College School 
of General Studies had not taken the ACE, 
grades from other colleges were not re- 
corded, co-curricular activity was not al- 
ways reported, and some students had 
been so inconspicuous that no instructor 
had made a personality rating. 

Academic status at time of referral was 
determined by inspection of transcripts. 
Achievement of a B average or better was 
rated superior; of a C average or better, 
but not a B, as average. Those with an 
average below C were divided into two 
groups: those with a deviation of minus 1 
to minus 9, below average; and those with 
a deviation of minus 10 or more, failing. 
Among those whose transcripts were com- 
plete, 42 were doing superior work, 32 
were failing. Forty-four had averages 
somewhat better than C, 29 somewhat 
below C. 

The relationship between achievement 
and potential was studied by comparing 
the percentile ratings on the ACE and 
high school averages. If the percentile 
scores did not differ by more than 25 
points, achievement was judged to be in 
the normal range. If the difference was 
greater than 25 percentile points, it was 
regarded as significant. In almost every 
instance where the variation was as great 
as this, one score was either in the top 
or the bottom quarter. Of those for whom 
data were available, 35 were doing better 
work than would have been predicted, 43 
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100 Gladys H. Watson 
Table 1 
Academic Standing at Time of Referral 
Academic Standing 
Slightly Below 
Superior Average C Average Failing 
Group No. Percentage No. Percentage No. Percentage No. Percentage Totala 
A 17 82 13 24 10 19 13 24 53 
B 10 25 10 25 10 25 10 25 40 
C 4 25 iy 44 1 6 4 25 16 





@Complete grade transcripts were not available for all students. 


Table 2 


Relationship of High School Achievement to Potential as Measured by the 
ACE at Time of Admission to Brooklyn College 








Achievement Higher 


Achievement Same Achievement Lower 





Than Potential as Potential Than Potential 

Group No. Percentage No. Percentage No. Percentage 
A 15 80 21 42, 14 28 
B 10 29 13 87 12 84 
Cc 4 22 6 83 8 44 





poorer work, and 56 about what would 
have been expected. 

At the time of referral, little participa- 
tion in co-curricular activity had been 
noted, and no evidence of student leader- 
ship was recorded. 


Three Groups 

Although practically all of the students 
referred for intensive counseling had prob- 
lems of some severity, not all received help 
in the college. Some were already in ther- 
apy elsewhere, some denied any need for 
help, some were referred to off-campus 
agencies, and some failed to respond to 
the invitation to see a counselor. Three 
groups could be distinguished. The first, 
hereafter referred to as Group A, consisted 
of 66 students who accepted the offer of 
counseling help; the second, Group B, 45 
students who were interviewed by the in- 
take counselor, but denied the need for 
help; and the third, Group C, 23 students 
who made no response to the letter asking 
them to come for an interview. Compari- 
sons among the three groups at the time 
of rererral, with respect to college achieve- 
ment and to the relationship between po- 
tential and high school achievement appear 


in Tables 1 and 2. In both respects the 
groups are roughly equivalent, although 
Group C is somewhat superior to the other 
two in college achievement, with a some- 
what larger number failing to live up to 
their potential. Presumably it is both the 
most gifted and the most disturbed of the 
three groups. 

So far as could be determined from study 
of the intake interviews, problems were 
of the same kind and severity for both 
Groups A and B. Since Group C did not 
respond, no comparisons are possible on 
this basis. 

Results 


College Status After Two Years 

Two years after referral, 52 or almost 
80 per cent of Group A had graduated or 
were still in attendance in some division 


of the college. Of Group B, the corre- | 


sponding number was 29 or 64 per cent; 
and among Group C students, 12, or not 
quite 50 per cent (Table 3). Of those 
who had graduated, 15 or 55 per cent of 
Group A had earned graduation honors. 
Four of the 13 graduates who were in 
Group B, and 1 of the 7 in Group C were 
in this category. 
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An Evaluation of Counseling with College Students 101 
Table 3 
Status of Students Two Years After Referral 
os In Attendance at 

Not in 
Not in Attendance 
College of School of Attendance (Dismissed 

Liberal Arts General Studies (Voluntary for Poor 
Graduate and Sciences (Non-matric) Withdrawal) Scholarship) 
Group No. Pct. No. Pet. No... ..Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 
A 27 4] 18 27 7 1l 1l 17 8 5 
B 13 29 10 22 6 18 ll 25 5 ll 
C 7 380 8 13 2 9 8 85 8 18 





At the time of referral, 13 students in 

Group A were in danger of dismissal for 
poor scholarship. Six were in fact dis- 
missed, 7 managed to improve their stand- 
ings enough so that they remained in col- 
lege. In Groups B and C, 14 were in 
danger of dismissal, 11 were dismissed. In 
all three groups, some students who were 
dismissed from the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences were allowed to register in 
the School of General Studies as nonma- 
triculated students. 
{ It appears that counseling had helped 
students to improve their academic stand- 
ing, and to remain in college. However, 
it should not be assumed that differences 
among the groups are due entirely to coun- 
seling. The very fact that one student is 
able to recognize his need for help while 
another cannot, indicates a significant per- 
sonality difference. Differences of ego 
strength and of self insight which operate 
here will also be operative in other situa- 
tions. Nevertheless, it does seem that lack 
of counseling help following intensifica- 
tion of emotional conflict may cause a- 
tastrophe, and that counseling does help 
a student to stabilize himself and to begin 
to use his powers more effectively. | 

Personality change and growth are com- 
plex and no one factor can be singled out 
as the agent of change. For instance, a stu- 
dent-was. referred for counseling because 
she and her family were in such a state of 
conflict that she was about to leave home. 
Her counselor helped her to get a new per- 
spective on the home situation and she dis- 
covered that it was possible to develop a 
warm and loving relationship with her 


father. He became much interested in her 
studies and in discussing-with her what 
she was learning. Although he had been 
compelled to leave school after completion 
of the eighth grade, he had a scholar’s curi- 
osity and insisted on going to source books, 
to original experiments, on finding answers 
to questions. He taught his daughter to 
study, to do independent research. As a re- 
sult, she moved from scholarship probation 
to Dean’s list. Counseling was certainly 
not the sole agent of change, but it seems 
proper to ask whether this kind of change 
would have occurred without counseling. 

A dramatic instance of this kind is im- 
pressive and gratifying to counselors. It is 
also rare. In the entire group there were 
only five such instances. In general, in- 
spection of the transcript does not show a 
marked change. The marginal student re- 
mains marginal, with the deviation slightly 
on the plus rather than the minus side. The 
average student has a little higher index, 
but is still average. The student whose 
grades range from A to F remains erratic, 
but with fewer grades at the low end of 
the scale. It is probable that most students’ 
grades change for the better as they im- 
prove efficiency of study habits and as they 
move from required courses to electives 
where motivation and interest are higher. 
If this were established and if a common 
pattern of change were discovered it might 
be possible to measure an_ individual’s 
change of grade index against such a stand- 
ard. Lacking this, it is possible only to say 
that when counseling has taken place su- 
perior students improve enough to gradu- 
ate with honors, average students become 
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a little better than average, failing students 
improve enough to remain in college. When 
there is no counseling, this does not seem 
to happen. 

With the data at hand it proved impos- 
sible to determine whether the relationship 
between potential and achievement had 
changed. Presumably those students whose 
work improved were working more nearly 
at the predicted level. Whether those 
whose record seemed superior to their po- 
tential were in fact over-achieving, whether 
they were over-anxious and over-demand- 
ing of themselves, the records do not show. 


Withdrawal from College 

The student who registers and later in 
the term withdraws from college repre- 
sents a double loss. He has not only Ieft 
his own task unfinished, he has deprived 
another of the chance he has thrown away. 
A study of withdrawal in our three groups 
shows marked differences. In Group A, 64 
per cent of those not graduated were in 
attendance in some division of the college 
two years later; in Group B, 50 per cent; 
and in Group C only 31 per cent (Table 3). 
Group A shows a much higher degree of 
responsibility and perseverance than the 
others. Members of Group B stand about 
half way between the other two groups. 
It would be easy to hypothesize that for 
some, even one interview with a psycholo- 
gist is helpful in the attainment of sufficient 
stability to complete a task. It is also pos- 
sible that the same elements of strength 
which enabled the student to face the coun- 
selor—and. himself—also enabled him to ac- 
cept and carry out his college responsibili- 
ties. It is likely that both factors were 
operative. 

That the meaning of the withdrawal is 
different in the different groups is evi- 
denced by the number of times the student 
returns to college after having taken a 
leave of absence. Only formal withdrawal 
during the term is included here, not in- 
formal failure to register after having com- 
pleted a term. Eleven of Group A asked 
for a leave of absence, but only one had 
more than one such request. For these 
students the decision seems to have been a 
positive one. They left to earn money for 
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needed psychotherapy or because they had 
decided they would be happier in a less 








Table 4 
Number of Formal Withdrawals in Each Group 
Number of Group A Group B~ Group C 
Withdrawals N=66 N=45 N=23 
1 10 9 8 
2 x 8 B 
3 ~~ 8 i 
4 — 1] pat 
Total 11 16 5 
Percentage of 
group with- 
drawing one 
or more times 17 36 21 





competitive or less “bookish” situation or 
for some other reason equally valid. If they 
returned to the college, they did so when 
they felt ready to cope with its demands. 
Five of Group C had withdrawn, with two 
of them having had two or more such re- 
quests. But it is in Group B that the most 
indecision is apparent. Sixteen had with- 
drawn, seven of them more than once, one 
as many as four times. These appear to 
be students who find it impossible to ex- 
amine their personal difficulties in living; 
impossible to admit that they may be un- 
able to meet the demands of the college. 
Unhappy and self-defeating, they are un- 
able to accept either the idea that they 
need help or that they cannot meet college 
requirements. By clinging to a situation 
in which they are unable to function suc- 
cessfully, they fix in themselves a pattern 
of failure. 

A positive relationship seems to exist 
between counseling and the ability to make 
a clear-cut decision either to remain in col- 
lege or to withdraw until able to meet its 
demands. If the decision is to remain, there 
seems to be a relationship between coun- 
seling and the ability to mobilize one’s 
forces, to bring about changes in study 
habits, in direction and/or motivation. 
With counseling, grades show a slight up- 
ward trend, wavering determination be- 
comes firmer. The student stays in college 
in spite of financial or family probleins 
to which it would be easy to succumb. 
Certainly counseling alone does not bring 
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An Evaluation of Counseling with College Students 


all this about, but it may be the catalytic 
agent. 


Changes in Behavior Patterns 


Counselors hope that changes in be- 
havior as well as in grades will result frum 
their work with students. In a large in- 
stitution it is difficult to observe such 
changes. However, a study of personality 
evaluations by teachers may indicate that 
change has occurred. In Brooklyn College, 
instructors are asked to make such evalua- 
tions at the end of each semester. In gen- 
eral, instructors will send in reports only 
for students who are outstanding in some 
way. In four years, a student may accumu- 
late as many as a dozen such reports, or 
he may have none. The majority of stu- 
dents in the group studied fall in the last 
category. Comments registered positive, 
negative, or mixed feelings about a stu- 
dent. In general, positive comments are 
more usual, perhaps because instructors 
are reluctant to note negative behavior 
unless it is extreme. The counseled stu- 
dents received more positive reports both 
absolutely and relatively than either of the 
other groups (Table 5). In addition, 11 
of them had comments noting change in 











Table 5 
Kinds of Instructors’ Ratings for Each Group 

of Students 

Change 

Group Positive Mixed Indicated Negative Total 
A 21 —- 11 2 34 
B 8 2 — 7 17 
C 8 — _— 8 6 





behavior. Changes described are from im- 
mature and frightening actions to more 
mature and responsible conduct, from hos- 
tile and belligerent to cooperative and sat- 
isfying behavior. When both comments are 
made by the same instructor with a lapse 
of time between, they can almost surely 
be considered reliable evidence of change. 
When the two comments are made by dif- 
ferent instructors, it must be remembered 
that standards differ. Even so, the differ- 
ences seem great enough to register real 
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change. The majority of positive comments 
appeared after counseling; the majority of 
negative ones, before. 


Extent of participation in co-curricular 
activities was hard to determine from the 
folders. Reports from the Office of Stu- 
dent Activities show that at least 20 mem- 
bers of the groups under study had been 
active leaders on campus, holding posts in 
student government, faculty-student com- 
mittees, acting as presidents of large and 
influential campus groups, as advisers to 
student groups. Two of them had been 
chosen to represent the college in competi- 
tion off-campus. Seventeen of the 20 were 
in Group A, three in Group B. It is en- 
tirely possible that all of these young peo- 
ple would have been campus leaders 
whether or not they received intensive 
counseling. In two instances, students had 
been rated hostile or belligerent before 
counseling, were rated cooperative and 
able to “give and take,” by advisers in the 
Student Activities Office after counseling. 
It seems possible that counseling helped 
them to enter more whole-heartedly into 
co-curricular activity, made their leader- 
ship more constructive. 


Summary 


A study two years after referral has 
been made of students referred for inten- 
sive counseling. Three groups were dis- 
tinguished; Group A accepted and made 
use of counseling; Group B denied the 
need of help; and Group C made no re- 
sponse to the invitation to see a counselor. 
At the time of referral the three groups 
were roughly equivalent in college achieve- 
ment and in high school achievement rela- 
tive to potential as measured by the ACE. 
After two years, the A group (counseled) 
were distinctly superior to the other groups 
in scholastic achievement as measured by 
graduation with honors and by continued 
attendance at the college. They were more 
successful in dealing with academic failure, 
more able to make a valid decision about 
whether to remain in college or to with- 
draw. They were more likely to have 
elicited favorable comment relative to be- 
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havior other than academic achievement. 
In some instances marked changes of be- 
havior were reported. 

No attempt has been made to prove 
that counseling alone is responsible for 
these results. Rather, it appears that the 
person with a personality structure that 
permits him to accept help in an emo- 
tional crisis will be able to mobilize his 
forces in constructive ways. It seems like- 
ly that counseling can serve as a catalytic 
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agent in this process, that although it is 
but one of many forces playing on the 
individual, it may be a crucial one. 


Received June 12, 1960. 
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Changes in Meaning During Psychotherapy 


as Measured by the Semantic Differential 


Norman S. Endler?” 
York University, Toronto, Canada 


Personality theorists and psychotherapists 
maintain that certain perceptual and be- 
havioral changes occur during psychothera- 
py. Snygg and Combs (1949) claim that 
one of the criteria for effective therapy 
is a change in a client’s meanings, especial- 
ly with respect to the phenomenal self. 
Other theorists (Freud, 1933; Mowrer, 
1953; and Sullivan, 1953) add the impor- 
tance of changes in the meaning of the 
father and mother figures that occur dur- 
ing therapy. Previous studies (Rogers, 
1954; Dymond, 1953; Sheerer, 1949; Ew- 
ing, 1954; and others) of perceptual 
change, or changes in meaning during 
therapy, utilized unidimensional measuring 
instruments which were susceptible to 
bias, and which measured constructs that 
were not clearly defined. 

The present study uses Osgood’s (1952) 
Semantic Differential technique as an in- 
dex of changes in meaning during therapy. 
This technique measures meaning, an in- 
tervening variable, explicitly defined as 
a representational mediation process, a 


1The data on which this study is based were 
obtained in the Integrated Program of Research 
on Therapeutic Counseling at the University of 
Illinois. That program has been supported by 
grants to Professors J. McVicker Hunt, Thomas N. 
Ewing, and William M. Gilbert from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, the Graduate Re- 
search Board of the University of Illinois, the 
National Institute of Mental Health of the USPHS, 
and the Office of Naval Research. The author is 
indebted to Professors J. McV. Hunt and T. N. 
Ewing for their helpful comments and guidance. 
He also wishes to thank Professor William M. 
Gilbert and the staff at the University of Illinois 
Student Counseling Service for making the data 
available. 

2Formerly at the Student Counseling Service, 
University of Illinois. 


learned state, that is elicited by signs 
(stimuli) and constitutes their significance, 
and that initiates overt responses (linguis- 
tic and nonlinguistic) and constitutes their 
intention (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 
1957). The Ss’ overt responses to the Se- 
mantic Differential serve as an operational 
index of the representational mediation 
process or meaning. The construct of mean- 
ing is derived from a general conceptual 
scheme presented by Osgood, et al. (1957). 
The Semantic Differential technique em- 
ploys a multidimensional approach and is 
considered to be relatively free of response 
biases. Furthermore, previous factor ana- 
lytic studies of the Semantic Differential 
have yielded relatively pure factors of the 
construct of meaning Osgood, (et. al., 1957). 

Osgood, et al. (1957) consider meaning 
an important personality dimension. They 
state that “the significance of meaning as 
a critical variable in personality is most ap- 
parent perhaps in the process of therapy 
itself, where the principal changes that oc- 
cur appear to be changes in significance 
or meaning that various persons, events, 
and situations have for the patient and 
changes in the inter-relationships between 
these significances” (Osgood, et al., 1957, 
p. 273). The most important concepts seem 
to be the self, father, and mother concepts. 
Modifications that occur during therapy 
should be reflected in changes in the mean- 
ings of the relevant concepts. Furthermore, 
modifications in identification patterns dur- 
ing therapy should be reflected by changes 
in the semantic distance between self and 
father or self and mother. Lazowick (1955) 
and Osgood (1952) state that the degree 
of similarity of meaning (i.e., mediating 
processes) between a subject (self) and a 
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model (father or mother) is an index of 
identification. 


Present Study 


The present study is concerned with 
changes in meaning of the self, father, and 
mother concepts in the client's semantic 
space during therapy and the relationship 
of these changes to estimated improve- 
ments. The relationship of changes in the 
semantic distance (i.e., identification) be- 
tween self and father or self and mother, 
to movement in therapy is also considered. 

Specifically, the hypotheses to be tested 
are: 

1A. There will be changes in the mean- 
ing of the client’s self, father, and mother 
figures during therapy. These changes will 
occur on the evaluative, potency and ac- 
tivity factors of meaning. 

1B. The changes in the meaning of the 
self, father, and mother figures will be re- 
lated to estimated improvement. Direc- 
tion of change is not predicted because 
some clients initially misperceive them- 
selves and their parents as valuable, strong, 
and active; while others misperceive these 
figures as worthless, weak, and passive. 

2A. After therapy male subjects will 
perceive themselves as closer to both their 
mothers and their fathers than before 
therapy. 

2B. This increased identification to both 
parents is related to estimated improve- 
ment in therapy. 

2C. After therapy male subjects will 
identify more with their fathers than their 
mothers. 

2D. This discrepancy in parental identi- 
fication after therapy is related to esti- 
mated improvement. 

All the hypotheses about changes in 
meaning are with respect to the evaluative, 
potency, and activity factors of meaning. 


Method 
Tests 
The Semantic Differential. The Seman- 
tic Differential is an objective, reliable, 
valid, and general method for measuring 
the connotative meaning of concepts. Os- 
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good (1952, p. 227) summarizes the logic 
of this method as follows: 

1. The process of description or judgment can 
be conceived as the allocation of a concept to an 
experiential continuum definable by a pair of 
polar items. 

2. Many different experiential continua or ways 
in which meanings vary are equivalent and hence 
may be represented by a single dimension. 


8. A limited number of such continua can be 
used to define a semantic space within which the 
meaning of any concept can be specified. 

The three major continua represent the 
evaluative, potency, and activity factors, 
and the construct of attitude can be iden- 
tified with the evaluative dimension of the 
total semantic space. 

The particular form of the Semantic Dif- 
ferential used in this study consisted of 15 
concepts which were rated on ten polar 
scales. The intensity of a rating was in- 
dicated by the position of a subject’s check 
mark on a seven-step scale, where four is 
the neutral position. Of the 15 concepts 
and ten scales, only the results of three 
concepts (me, father, and mother) and 
nine scales, were analyzed for this study. 
The nine scales were taken as representa- 
tive of three connotative factors of mean- 
ing isolated in factor analytic studies by 
Osgood (1952). 

The factors and the scales are as follows: 
1. an evaluative factor represented by the 
valuable-worthless, clean-dirty, and tasty- 
distasteful scales; 2. a potency factor repre- 
sented by the strong-weak, deep-shallow, 
large-small scales; and 3. an activity fac- 
tor represented by the active-passive, fast- 
slow, and hot-cold scales. 

Each scale has maximal loading on the 
factor it represents and minimal loading on 
the other two factors. In general, the test- 
retest reliability is .85. The three factors 
account for about 60 per cent of the total 
variance, and about 70 per cent of the 
common variance is due to the evaluative 
factor. 

When subjects rate the “me,” “father,” 
and “mother” concepts on the nine scales, 
profiles can be generated for each subject 
on every concept. Since there are three 
factors of meaning it is possible to gener- 
ate three profiles for every concept. If 
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Changes in Meaning 


subjects are administered the Semantic Dif- 
ferential before and after therapy, it is 
possible to index the changes in the “me” 
(self), “mother,” and “father” concepts. 
The distance or change between the pre 
and post profiles for each concept, and 
each factor, can be determined by the D 
measure of profile similarity, where D is 
the square root of the sum of the squared 
distances between co-ordinate items on the 
two profiles (Cronbach & Gleser, 1953; 
Osgood, 1952). Similarly, the distance, D, 
between the me and father or me and 
mother profiles can serve as an inverse 
index of identification; the smaller the D, 
the greater the identification. 

The Movement Scale. The Hunt-Kogan 
Movement Scale (1952) is an equal inter- 
val scale which estimates improvement dur- 
ing therapy. It has a range from minus 20 
(maximum deterioration ) to plus 40 (maxi- 
mum improvement) and it has been stand- 
ardized and validated. The criteria used 
to make judgments of movement or im- 
provement are definite and explicit. 


Counselors 

Eight counselors, with amount of ex- 
perience varying from two to over twenty 
years, were used in this study. The schools 
of psychotherapy in which they were 
trained include the Adlerian (one), the 
neo-Freudian (one), the Rogerian (two), 
and eclectic. Two of the younger coun- 
selors received their training in clinical and 
counseling psychology at the University 
of Illinois where this study was conducted. 
Clients were randomly assigned to the 
various counselors. 


Subjects 


Twenty-two college students, 17 males 
and 5 females, who were in psychother- 
apy for some type of personal or emotional 
problem served as subjects. Each client 
completed a minimum of 5 interviews, and 
1 client completed as many as 65 inter- 
views. The median number of interviews 
for the group was 19. 


Procedure 


The 22 subjects were administered the 
Osgood Semantic Differential both before 
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entering psychotherapy and immediately 
after psychotherapy. 

At the end of therapy, the therapist esti- 
mated the client’s improvement on the 
Hunt-Kogan Movement Scale. 

Analysis of Data 

Both the D statistic and the rank order 
correlation coefficient, rho, can be used 
as methods of assessing profile similarities. 
The D statistic takes into account both the 
absolute discrepancy and the profile simi- 
larities (shape, scatter, and elevation) be- 
tween sets of measurement, whereas the 
tho correlation coefficient, which is a spe- 
cial case of D, reflects only profile similari- 
ties (shape) (Cronbach & Gleser, 1953; 
Osgood, 1952). For this study the D statis- 
tic was used where the aim was to deter- 
mine the significant differences between 
profiles, while rho was used where the aim 
was to determine significant congruence 
between profiles. 


Results 


Changes in Meaning Data 

To test the hypothesis of changes in the 
“me,” “father,” and “mother” concepts dur- 
ing therapy, difference scores were com- 
puted between the pre and post profiles 
of these concepts, on each of the factors; 
and the ranks of the differences were sub- 
jected to the Wilcoxon paired replicates 
test (1949). The only significant change 
that resulted was for the meaning of the 
“me” concept on the evaluative factor (N 
a= OR). 

To test the hypothesis that changes in 
the “me,” “father,” and “mother” concepts 
are related to estimated improvement in 
therapy, the distances, D, between pre and 
post profiles on each of these concepts 
and for each factor were rank order cor- 
related with movement ratings. The re- 
sults of these correlations are shown in 
Table 1. A multiple correlation was cal- 
culated between the changes on the three 
factors of the “me” concept and movement 
(or improvement), with a result of .646 
which is significant at the 5 per cent level 
(N= TS). 
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Table 1 


Rho Correlations Between Movement in Therapy 
and Changes in Meanings of Me, Father, 
and Mother Concepts (N — 18) 











Concepts Factors of Meaning 

Evaluative Potency Activity 

Me .627 370 470 
p<.01 N.S. p<.05 

Father 349 161 531 
N.S. N.S. p<.05 

Mother —.438 523 —.297 

N.S. p<.05 N.S. 





Changes in Identification Data 

The identification data were analyzed for 
the 17 male subjects only, because there 
were not enough female subjects to war- 
rant a statistical analysis. 

To test the hypothesis that there is in- 
creased identification with both parents 
after therapy, the pretherapy “me-father” 
and pretherapy “me-mother” D values were 
computed for all factors and compared 
with the posttherapy “me-father” and “me- 
mother” D values, respectively. The Wil- 
coxon paired replicates test was used to 
determine whether the post D values were 
significantly smaller than the pre D values. 
The results were not significant for either 
parent (N = 17). 

To test the hypothesis that male sub- 
jects identify more with their fathers than 
with their mothers after therapy, the post- 
therapy D values between “me” and “fath- 
er” concepts on all factors were compared 
with the posttherapy D values between 
“me” and “mother” concepts on all factors, 
by means of the Wilcoxon paired replicates 
test. There was no significant difference 
(Max FZ). 

To test the hypothesis that changes in 
parental identification during therapy, and 
discrepancies between father and mother 
identification after therapy are related to 
improvement, rho correlations were cal- 
culated between the appropriate D values 
and the movement ratings. There were no 
significant relationships (N = 17). 

Since there were no changes in identifi- 
cation, using D as the index, it would be 
important to determine whether there was 
any parental identification either before 
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or after therapy. The rho statistic which 
only measures similarity of profile shapes 
can be used as a crude approximation of 
identification or some sort of self-parent 
relationship. 

Rho correlations were computed between 
“me” and “father” profiles and between 
“me” and “mother” profiles, for all mean- 
ing factors, both before and after therapy. 
There were no significant correlations be- 
tween “me” and “mother” profiles either 
before or after therapy and no significant 
correlations between “me” and “father” 
profiles before therapy. The correlations 
between “me” and “father” profiles after 
therapy are indicated in Table 2 (N = 17). 
Converting the rho scores to Z scores and 
calculating the differences between pre 
and post Z scores indicate that there were 
no significant shifts in the relationship of 
the “me” and “mother” profiles but that 
there was a significant shift (at the 5 per 
cent level) in the relationship of the “me” 
and “father” concepts on the evaluative 
factor during therapy (N = 17). 


Table 2 


Rho Correlations Between Clients’ Meanings of Me 
and Father Concepts After Therapy (N — 17) 


Factors of Meaning 














Evaluative Potency Activity 
Me-Father Rho 818 491 .168 
p <.01 <.05 N.S. 
Discussion 


Changes in Meaning 

The results of this study indicate that 
the evaluative meaning of the self (me) 
concept is significantly modified during 
psychotherapy in the direction of greater 
self-valuation. Although changes occur in 
the meanings of the “father” and “mother” 
concepts, none of these changes are sig- 
nificant. This corroborates the contention 
(Rogers, 1951; Snygg & Combs, 1949) that 
the phenomenal self is the key personality 
concept, and psychological adjustment is 
greatly determined by its significance or 
meaning. The “father” and “mother” con- 
cepts appear to be important but second- 
ary. The greatest changes occur on the 
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Changes in Meaning 


evaluative factor of the “me” concept, pri- 
marily because it accounts for most of the 
variance of the meaning construct and is 
especially important in the context of per- 
sonality adjustment. Even the most sophis- 
ticated members of our society perceive 
behavior disorders in an evaluative man- 
ner. 


The results also indicate that changes in 
(a) the evaluative and activity meanings 
of the “me” (self) concept; (b) the activity 
meaning of the “father” concept; and (c) 
the potency meaning of the “mother” con- 
cept, regardless of direction of change, 
are significantly related to estimated im- 
provement during therapy. Furthermore, 
it is possible to predict improvement from 
a knowledge of changes of the three mean- 
ing factors of the me (self) concept. This 
corroborates Snygg and Combs’ (1949) 
notion that one of the criteria of effective 
therapy is a change in the client’s mean- 
ing system, or a perceptual reorganization 
of the phenomenal field. There is a com- 
munality of importance, of the relationship 
between movement and changes in the ac- 
tivity factor, for the “father” and self con- 
cepts (for this male predominant sample), 
and a lack of communality with the “moth- 
er’ concept. For the “mother” concept, 
however, changes in meaning of the po- 
tency factor are significantly related to 
movement in therapy (see Table 1). Per- 
haps in our society the active-passive fac- 
tor is more important for perceiving fath- 
er figures, while the potency-weak factor 
is more important for perceiving mother 
figures. This may be because mothers 
spend more time at home and play a more 
significant role in rearing children during 
the formative years, and hence are per- 
ceived most clearly along a potent-weak 
continuum, whereas fathers are away from 
home, working and thus may be per- 
ceived most clearly along an active-passive 
continuum. The direction of change of par- 
ental figures was disregarded, because 
some clients may initially misperceive their 
parents as potent or active while others 
may misperceive them as weak or passive. 
Possibly a differential diagnosis of the type 
of neurotic disorder might permit the pre- 
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diction of the direction of changes in the 
perception of the pare~tal figures. 


Identification Changes 

The results, using the D statistic, indi- 
cate that there were no significant changes 
in identification with parents for male sub- 
jects during therapy. Furthermore, identi- 
fication changes or differences that did oc- 
cur were not significantly related to esti- 
mated improvement. 

Since the data were not collected by a 
Q-sort (Rogers & Dymond, 1954) it was 
not possible to ascertain significant identi- 
fication either before or after therapy. Us- 
ing rho, it was possible to determine wheth- 
er there were any significant perceived 
relationships between the male subjects 
and parental figures either before or after 
therapy. There were no significant self- 
mother or self-father relationships before 
therapy, and no significant self-mother re- 
lationships after therapy. However, the 
relationships between the “me” and the 
“father” concepts after therapy were sig- 
nificant for the evaluative and potency 
factors; and the changes in the relation- 
ship during therapy were significant for 
the evaluative factor. 

From the above, we can conclude that 
prior to therapy there is no relationship 
between the perception of self and per- 
ception of father, but after therapy the cli- 
ent’s perceptual field becomes more differ- 
entiated (Snygg & Combs, 1949). Although 
the client does not necessarily identify with 
his father after therapy, his perceptual field 
is more highly differentiated, and he per- 
ceives some relationship between himself 
and his father. Thus, the ability to relate 
to the same sexed parent, rather than the 
ability to identify with the same sexed 
parent, appears to be a crucial variable. 
However, there are two limitations to this 
conclusion: (1) the changes in the per- 
ceived relationship between self and father 
during therapy are not necessarily related 
to estimated improvement; and (2) since 
the same data were subjected to two statis- 
tical analyses, D and rho, the confidence 
levels are slightly above 1 per cent and 
5 per cent. Nevertheless, there still appears 
to be some perceived relationship between 
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male subjects and the father figure after 
therapy which does not exist before ther- 
apy. This perceived relationship does not 
exist with respect to the mother figure 
either before or after therapy. Since the 
evaluative and potency factors each ac- 
count for more of the variance than the 
activity factor, they are more sensitive to 
the posttherapy self-father relationship. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Twenty-two clients rated the meaning 
of their self (me), their “father,” and their 
“mother” concepts on the Semantic Differ- 
ential before and after therapy. Changes 
in the evaluative, potency, and activity 
factors of the “me,” “father,” and “mother” 
concepts, as well as changes in the per- 
ceived relationships between self and 
parental figures (identification changes) 
were correlated with the therapists’ esti- 
mation of improvement in personal ad- 
justment during therapy. 

The results indicated that there were 
significant changes in the evaluative mean- 
ing of the self (me) concept, and that 
changes in the evaluative and activity 
meanings of the self concept were signifi- 
cantly related to estimated improvement. 
Changes in the potency meaning of the 
mother concept and the activity meaning 
of the father concept were significantly 
related to estimated improvement. 

There were no significant changes in 
identification for male subjects. Changes 
that did occur were not related to esti- 
mated improvement. There was a signifi- 
cant relationship in the perception of self 
and the perception of father, for male sub- 
jects, after therapy. 

In view of the results, it can be con- 
cluded that changes in the meaning of the 
self concept is a promising. criterion of im- 
provement during therapy. The evaluative 
factor of meaning is the most sensitive to 
change, and seems to be an important de- 
terminant of psychological adjustment. 
Identification between males and _ their 
fathers does not seem crucial for adjust- 
ment; however, a perceived relationship 
between the two appears to be rather im- 
portant. 


This experiment has value as a pilot 
study and its findings are suggestive rather 
than conclusive. Two noteworthy limita- 
tions of this study are: (1) a small sample 
was used, and (2) the same clients were 
used to test the hypotheses for the two 
sections of this study. Better controls are 
needed and these might be accomplished 
by: (1) comparing a clinical group to a 
normative group to determine which 
changes occur independent of therapy; and 
(2) determining via differential diagnosis 
the direction of change of different types 
of clients. 


In conclusion it can be stated that mean- 
ing, as measured by the Semantic Differ- 
ential, is an important personality con- 
struct and one which can serve as an in- 
dex of adjustment, maladjustment, and 
therapeutic improvement. 


Received March 26, 1960. 
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Changes in Self-Reference During Counseling 
William B. Todd’ and Thomas N. Ewing 


Raimy (1948) has presented results of 
a content analysis of transcribed counsel- 
ing interviews in which positive, negative, 
and neutral sélf-references were identified 
and in which an increase in the proportion 
of positive self-references was associated 
with a favorable counseling outcome. The 
present study is essentially a replication of 
Raimy’s study with some modifications and 
additions. In line with Raimy’s findings 
it is hypothesized that there will be a sig- 
nificant mean increase in positive self-refer- 
ences for clients who complete counseling 
and a significant mean decrease in negative 
self-references. 

In addition to this a second hypothesis 
is suggested by an unpublished item anal- 
ysis of some previously reported data (Ew- 
ing, 1954) in which changes in self-ratings 
during counseling on an adjective check 
list were analyzed. The 20 clients rated 
as most improved by their counselors were 
compared with 20 clients rated as least 
improved. Both improved and unimproved 
clients tended to rate themselves less nega- 
tively following counseling on certain un- 
desirable traits such as “troubled” and 
“tense” but only those rated as improved 
tended to rate themselves more positively 
on certain desirable traits such as “confi- 
dent” and “secure.” Comments by coun- 
selors also suggested that they associated 
improvement in clients more with increase 
in positive efforts at adjustment than with 
mere decrease in anxiety or decrease in 
negative attitudes toward self. Such reduc- 
tion in anxiety or in negative attitudes to- 
ward self may be achieved’ during coun- 
seling by a client who does so by with- 
drawing from activities which cause ten- 
sion or by other strategies of defense which 

1This article is based on a thesis submitted to 
the Graduate College of the University of Illinois 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Master of Arts degree. 


do not provide for improvement in adjust- 
ment although they may be associated with 
decrease in tension and anxiety. If we may 
suppose that increase in positive self-refer- 
ences will reflect positive adjustment ef- 
forts, then we may hypothesize that in- 
crease in positive self-references will be 
associated with the counselor's estimate of 
improved adjustment, but decrease in nega- 
tive self-references will not be so correlated 
with such counselor estimates. 


Procedure 


The content analysis used is modified 
from the method developed by Raimy. The 
material from which self-references are ob- 
tained consists of the discussion of three 
problem areas by the client in a self-inter- 
view procedure developed by W. M. Gil- 
bert.2 The client is instructed in this pro- 
cedure to spend three minutes in discuss- 
ing each of ten specified adjustment areas 
in regard to his real attitudes and feelings, 
both good and bad, and his problems, if 
any, about this part of his life. The cli- 
ent’s remarks are tape recorded with no 
one else present in the room. The ten ad- 
justment areas discussed by the client are 
listed below. 

1. Educational and vocational goals at 
the university and in life and how he feels 
he is progressing. 

2. His family, including his mother and 
father and his wife, if married. 

38. How well he gets along generally 
with people of both sexes. 

4. His emotional and ‘iene relation- 
ships with the opposite sex. 

5. His financial situation. 

6. His ethical, moral, 
views. 

2A description of the Self-Interview procedure 


may be obtained from W. M. Gilbert, Student 
Counseling Service, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
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Changes in Self-Reference During Counseling 


7. His abilities, aptitudes, and skills. 

8. The most unfavorable and undesir- 
able aspects of his personality and him- 
self generally. 

9. The most favorable and desirable 
aspects of his personality and himself gen- 
erally. 

10. Any aspect of his life which he con- 
siders important and which has not al- 
ready been covered. 

The first, third, and tenth adjustment 
areas were selected for use in the study 
as they are rather general problem areas 
which seem to imply frequent self-refer- 
ences but which do not seem to imply that 
such self-references should be either posi- 
tive or negative. The client’s discussion 
of these three problem areas is broken 
down into units consisting of a single com- 
plete thought, whether it be a clause, or a 
grammatical sentence. In Raimy’s study 
the unit scored was everything said by 
the client between remarks made by the 
counselor. In the present study two judges 
separately classified each unit as to whether 
it represented a positive self-reference, a 
negative self-reference, a neutral or ambiv- 
alent self-reference, or was not a self- 
reference at all. The proportions of posi- 
tive and negative self-references were also 
computed as related to the total number 
of self-references in order to control for 
the great variation in length of the re- 
marks made by different clients. 

Thirty-four clients participated in this 
testing both before and after counseling 
as a part of a counseling research project 
described elsewhere (Hunt, Ewing, La- 
Forge, Gilbert, 1959). These clients repre- 
sent all of the students who took the Gil- 
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bert test both before and after counseling. 
The postcounseling test was administered 
when either the counselor or client felt that 
counseling should be terminated and both 
successful and unsuccessful cases are so 
tested following counseling. Eight differ- 
ent psychologists served as counselors for 
these clients and each counselor rated the 
amount of improvement in adjustment for 
his own clients on the Hunt-Kogan Move- 
ment Scale (Hunt & Kogan, 1949) at the 
end of counseling. These movement scale 
judgments represent the counselor's best 
estimate of change in the client in all 
significant areas of adjustment based on 
the counselor’s contact with the client dur- 
ing the counseling interviews. It is not 
focused upon changes in attitude toward 
self or upon any other particular aspect 
of personality. Consequently it serves as 
a global and separate index of adjustment 
appropriate for testing of the second hy- 
pothesis. 


Results 


The reliability of the various self-refer- 
ence scores in terms of agreement between 
the two judges is presented in Table 1, and 
seems satisfactory for the purposes of this 
study. Table 2 summarizes the mean 
changes in self-reference for the 34 cli- 
ents as a group. The results support the 
first hypothesis, as they indicate that coun- 
seling is accompanied by a significant in- 
crease in positive self-references and a sig- 
nificant decrease in negative self-references. 

Table 3 summarizes the relation between 
various self-reference scores and the coun- 
selor’s estimate of movement in counseling 
based on the Hunt-Kogan Movement Scale. 











Table 1 

Reliability of Self-Reference Scores Based on Agreement Between Judges 
Type of Self-Reference Score N r 
1. Number of positive self-references 68 .80 
2. Number of negative self-references 68 91 
3. Total number of self-references 68 .98 
4. Total number of statements 68 97 
5. Proportion of positive self-references 68 81 
6. Proportion of negative self-references 68 Py i 
7. Change in proportion of positive self-references 84 73 
8. Change in proportion of negative self-references 84 15 
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Table 2 sites 
Mean Changes During Counseling in Self-Reference Scores age 
ee 
Type of Self-Reference Score Mean Change justn 
1. Number of positive self-references 9:9% age | 
2. Number of negative self-references —2.9* veloy 
8. Total number of self-references —2.9 put. 
4. Total number of statements —3.6 
5. Proportion of positive self-references .14%* Receit 
6. Proportion of negative self-references —.10* 
*Significant at 5 per cent level of confidence, 
**Significant at 1 per cent level of confidence. L 
Ewing 
ing. 


Table 3 


Correlations Between Self-Reference Scores and the Counselor’s 
Estimate of Movement During Counseling (N=34) 





Correlation 


Type of Self-Reference Score 
with Movement 





1. Precounseling scores 


a. Number of positive self-references 04 
b. Number of negative self-references 19 
c. Total number of self-references 24 
d. Total number of statements .386* 
e. Proportion of positive self-references —.23 
f. Proportion of negative self-references 19 
2. Postcounseling scores 
a. Number of positive self-references .84* 
b. Number of negative self-references 13 
c. Total number of self-references 21 
d. Total number of statements 24 
e. Proportion of positive self-references 25 
f. Proportion of negative self-references —.06 


8. Scores representing changes during counseling 
. Increase in number of positive self-references 25 


a 
b. Increase in number of negative self-references —.06 
c. Increase in total number of self-references —.03 
d. Increase in total number of statements —.13 
e. Increase in proportion of positive self-references .89* 
f. Increase in proportion of negative self-references —.20 





*Significant at 5 per cent level of confidence. 





The last two lines in section 3 of this table 
tend to support the second hypothesis in 
the sense that the scores which represent 
presence of positive self-references at the 
end of counseling, and increase in positive 
self-references during counseling are more 
highly correlated with movement than are 
similar scores representing negative self- 
references. The correlation with movement 
is significantly higher (.02 level of con- 
fidence) for the score representing the 
number of positive self-references present 
at the end of counseling than for the score 
representing absence of negative self-refer- 


ences. For the other comparisons the dif- 
ferences are not statistically significant. 


Discussion 

The findings support those found by 
Raimy even though they are based on a 
different sample using an instrument modi- 
fied from that devised by him for measur- 
ing self-reference. It also supplements 
similar findings regarding changes in at- 
titude toward self based on the use of 
adjective check lists and Q sorts. In addi- 
tion the results suggest that positive and 
negative self-references may not be oppo- 
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sites of a continuum but may represent 
somewhat distinct factors which need to 
be evaluated separately in studies of ad- 
justment and counseling. From the vant- 
age point of the counselor, it is the de- 
velopment of positive self-references which 
seems the most important. 


Received March 22, 1960. 
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Relationships of the Psychological Consultant 


in Business and Industry 


Edward M. Glaser’ 
Glaser, Snowden & Associates, Pasadena 


During the past ten to fifteen years, 
psychologists in rapidly-increasing numbers 
have gone into professional practice, not 
only in clinical or counseling roles with 
individuals, but also in various kinds of 
consulting and research roles with organ- 
izations. The latter include industrial, gov- 
ernmental, and different types of nonprofit 
organizations like hospitals, school systems 
and research groups. This large-scale occu- 
pational shift from university teaching and 
research to professional practice for a fee 
has understandably brougkt with it both 
an increase in old and a development of 
new types of ethical questions and prob- 
lems. The public image of psychology as 
well as our own “pride of association” will 
be affected by the standards of profession- 
al ethics, conduct, and achievement, and 
by the enforcement practices which the 
American Psychological Association evolves 
to implement the objective that we “ad- 
vance psychology as a science, as a pro- 
fession, and as a means of promoting hu- 
man welfare.” 

In the time alloted for this paper, it 
seemed necessary to choose between touch- 
ing upon a number of important problems 
and relationships, or more fully discussing 
one or two issues. I have chosen the first 
alternative. There are six frequently re- 
curring problems which seem to me well 
worth our thinking about together. Let 
me state them, then comment briefly on 
each one. 

1This paper was given as part of a symposium 
on “Problems of Relationships and of Ethics in 
Psychological Practice” at the American Psycho- 
logical Association Convention, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. 


Who Is Our Client? 


Principle 7 of the 1959 Ethical Standards 
of Psychologists states: “The psychologist 
respects the integrity and protects the wel- 
fare of the person or group with whom 
he is working.” 

When a psychologist consults with a 
corporation, or when the psychologist’s 
services are engaged, let us say, by the 
president of a corporation, and the con- 
sultation includes a professional relation- 
ship with persons subordinate to the presi- 
dent, who is the client? Is it the corpora- 
tion which employs the services of the psy- 
chologist? Or is it the particular executive 
who has the power to continue or discon- 
tinue the service? Or is it each individual 
employee who may receive counseling by 
the psychologist in the course of serving 
the corporation? 

In the organization of which I am an 
associate, we endeavor to meet this prob- 
lem by making it explicitly clear to the 
chief executive at the time the initial rela- 
tionship is structured, that a counseling 
session always is confidential and that an 
assessment situation is partly so. In the 
latter case, the explicit understanding is 
that if management is shown a copy of the 
psychological assessment report of an em- 
ployee (as distinguished from an appli- 
cant), this will be done only after the re- 
port has been shown to and discussed with 
the individual, and the individual has given 
his consent to have the psychologist dis- 
cuss it with his superiors. The company 
will be benefited if and as psychological 
consultation contributes significantly to in- 
creased effectiveness of key personnel. 
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Psychological Consultant 


What Can We Do to Avoid 
Invasion of Privacy? 


Related to the problem of who is the 
client when a psychologist’s services are 
engaged by a corporation is the question 
of invasion of personal privacy to obtain 
individual assessment data. Our firm of 
psychologists has endeavored to meet this 
issue by adhering to Principle 7d, which 
states: “The psychologist who asks that an 
individual reveal personal information in 
the course of interviewing, testing or evalu- 
ation, or who allows such information to 
be divulged to him, does so only after mak- 
ing certain that the person is aware of the 
purpose of the interview, testing, or evalua- 
tion and of the ways in which the informa- 
tion may be used.” Beyond this general 
guideline, we make it clear at the time 
we initially structure our relationship with 
a client that the personal history and test 
data obtained are for the psychologist’s 
file only, and that the report written 
from these data contains the psychologist’s 
description of the person, but does not 
reveal confidential data on which the pro- 
fessional opinions are based. 


The concern expressed by Harry Levin- 
son in his September-October 1959 Har- 
vard Business Review article entitied “The 
Psychologist in Industry” about the sub- 
sequent use and sometimes misuse of psy- 
chological reports which management gets, 
is a very proper one. By being aware of 
the problem, one is better able to work 
out safeguards in structuring a professional 
relationship with a client. 


How Safeguard Utilization of Psychological 
Tools Furnished to Organizations? 


Another problem, which Dr. Levinson 
too points out in his article, is in con- 
nection with the utilization of psychologi- 
cal measures or procedures as tools to aid 
in personnel selection. As Levinson puts 
it, “An axiom of clinical practice is that 
accurate understanding of a given indi- 
vidual requires a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the person and his environment. 
Translated into industry this implies that 
in order to make predictions of job per- 
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formance and work relationships about in- 
dividuals in a professionally ethical way, 
the psychologist should know the work 
site, the kind of supervision, the climate 
in the organization, and other specifics 
which make a job in one company dif- 
ferent from a job in another company. To 
make predictions solely on the basis of 
tests puts the psychologist in the same 
position as an engineer who designs a 
bridge without knowing the load the bridge 
is to carry, the velocity of the wind, and 
the characteristics of the subsoil.” 

It is partly for the above reasons that 
our organization does not undertake per- 
sonnel evaluations unless there is at least 
a certain minimum of contextual consult- 
ing relationship with the company, name- 
ly, that we know the person's supervisor 
or department head and something about 
the climate in the client organization. 

In partial disagreement with Levinson, 
however, we do believe that a psychologist 
can make a useful and professionally ethi- 
cal assessment of certain pervasive char- 
acteristics of a person without knowing in 
advance the specific work situation. If the 
assessment report contains an accurate de- 
scription of the individual's major strengths, 
limitations, and kind of environment (in- 
cluding supervisory style) under which he 
is most likely to grow and bloom, such a 
report, properly utilized, can help deter- 
mine his fitting placement in a given or- 
ganization. 

The needed professional and ethical safe- 
guard here is for the psychologist to have 
good reason to believe that the report will 
be understood and used properly by the 
client. This is why our particular firm 
will not undertake personnel evaluations 
unless we have a relationship with the cli- 
ent company which permits us to discuss 
interpretation with the appropriate man- 
agement people who will use the evaluation 
report. 


How Stay Within Competence Boundaries, 
Yet Have Freedom to Grow? 


A fourth problem which seems to me 
worth bringing up is the one of moving 
from one field of training (e.g., clinical) 


oo" 
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to another field of practice (e.g., indus- 
trial). Principle 2b states: “The psycholo- 
gist recognizes the boundaries of his com- 
petence and the limitations of his tech- 
niques and does not offer services or use 
techniques that fail to meet professional 
standards established by recognized spe- 
cialists in particular fields. The psycholo- 
gist who engages in practice assists his cli- 
ents in obtaining professional help for all 
important aspects of his problem that fall 
outside the boundaries of his own com- 
petence.” 

One consideration here is the manner 
in which psychologists represent their serv- 
ices. We need to make clear to ourselves 
first, and our clients second, who we are 
and what our limitations are. Another con- 
sideration, however, is to avoid getting 
trapped into a growth-inhibiting parochial- 
ism. There are many problems or aspects 
of a problem in an industrial organization 
or a school or a hospital to which good 
social, experimental, clinical, counseling, 
educational, and industrial psychologists 
can make very valuable contributions. No 
psychologist can properly claim exclusive 
fitness or jurisdictional monopoly of work 
rights with people or problems in a given 
setting. For example, the operation of a 
school is not the exclusive province of the 
educational psychologist. The study of 
community relations is not the exclusive 
domain of the social psychologist. An in- 
dustrial organization may well have needs 
for the skills of clinical, social and in- 
dustrial psychologists. Furthermore, some 
psychologists are trained and experienced 
in more than one specialty. Thus, some 
psychologists with primarily clinical affili- 
ations are fully competent to become in- 
volved in organizational problems, and 
some psychologists with primarily indus- 


trial affiliations are fully competent to be- 


come involved with individuals who have 
adjustment problems. 

As principle 2b states, “The psychologist 

. . assists his client in obtaining help for 
all important aspects of his problem... .” 
The ethical concern is to recognize the 
boundaries of one’s competence and the 
limitations of one’s techniques and still 
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permit professional growth plus the con- 
structive innovation which competent per- 
sons with a somewhat atypical orientation 
may bring to a problem. 


How Can the Psychologist Avoid 
Ego-Intoxication? 


What can the psychologist do to reduce 
overdependency on him by a client or- 
ganization? How can he avoid “playing 
God” or inadvertently functioning as a 
“kingmaker” when clients have faith in 
his professional opinions? Perhaps the 
most basic thing we can do in this con- 
nection is to remind ourselves of the need 
for each of us to strive for a large measure 
of self-understanding and psychological in- 
tegration, recognizing that the individual 
is the primary source of both cause and 
remedy for the actions which reduce per- 
sonal and professional effectiveness. An- 
other thing we can do which may be help- 
ful is to talk this possible problem through 
with the client, and bring it up for frank 
discussion whenever it persistently rears its 
fattish head. Still another thing which 
tends to reduce overdependency is to give 
clients information and skill-training in any 
procedures or techniques which they are 
capable of understanding and _ utilizing 
competently with such training. 


How Can the Individual Psychologist 
“Leave Home Graciously”? 


A last concern which needs explicit at- 
tention with the burgeoning of professional 
practice is the question of what issues are 
involved when a psychologist separates 
from a parent consulting group to form 
another group of consultants, and what are 
some ways of dealing with these issues 
which manifest proper consideration for 
both professional ethics and the legitimate 
business interests of a former employer. 
The 1959 Ethical Standards of Psycholo- 
gists does not adequately cover this mat- 
ter. The main issues involved seem to be: 


First, the overriding principle of concern 
for the integrity and welfare of the client. 
This requires that the client have unob- 
structed right to exercise his free choice 
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Psychological Consultant 


of therapist or counselor with whom he 
wishes to consult. 

Second, the guiding principle that cli- 
ents should not be importuned to take 
sides in disputes among professionals. 

Third, Principle 6.14-2 of the 1953 Code 
which states that a psychologist shall “show 
due regard for the interests of his present 
employer.” In that sense, reality cogni- 
zance needs to be taken of an employer's 
legitimate concern about unfair “raiding” 
by departing staff members of a practice 
built primarily by the employer's reputa- 
tion and established good will. 

Some of the ways in which these prin- 
ciples might be implemented are: 

1, When a psychologist or professional 
group employs other psychologists to ren- 
der any kind of professional service to 
clients, including research and teaching or 
training, as well as diagnosis and counsel- 
ing or psychotherapy, it is the responsi- 
bility of the employing psychologist or in- 
stitution to provide the employee with an 
explicit policy statement covering the ex- 
pected arrangements for voluntary or in- 
voluntary termination. Those arrangements 
should spell out how the firm’s clients will 
be assured of their unobstructed right to 
choose their counselor or consultant, while 
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at the same time there is due regard for 
the professional and the legitimate eco- 
nomic interests of the psychologist-em- 
ployer. 

2. It is the responsibility of the psy- 
chologist-employee to provide fair notice 
of intended separation: to first, his em- 
ployer and, second, to all clients with 
whom he has been working with any regu- 
larity, or to any significant extent and who 
were billed through the employing organ- 
ization. This notification to clients should 
state that the organization is prepared (if 
that is the organization’s position) to as- 
sign someone else to take over the service 
which the departing employee had been 
rendering. The employing organization 
may elect to give such notification, too. 

3. It is the responsibility of both the 
employer and departing staff member 
scrupulously to avoid involving clients in 
any dispute among professionals. Both 
must also recognize that if the employer 
is, in fact, being damaged in terms of in- 
come if not in terms of ethical practice, 
some reasonable compensation, with the 
amount perhaps arbitrated by mutually ac- 
ceptable professional peers, may be a prop- 
er recognition of economic realities. 


Received October 10, 1960. 


Comment 


Since 1913 (Hugo Munsterberg—Psychol- 
ogy and Industrial Efficiency), there has 
been an increase in the use of both psychol- 
ogy and psychologists in industry. Psycholo- 
gists have suddenly (end of World War II) 
found acceptance for many of their activi- 
ties and their contributions have been most 
varied. Learning to work in and with in- 
dustry has presented many professional and 
ethical problems. The ivory tower has gone 
and the economic facts of life must be fitted 
into a new professional framework of ac- 
tivities which must meet both corporate 
and individual needs. 

The practitioner is searching for a code 
which meets personal, professional, and 
business needs. Glaser has attempted to 


clarify the problems and to provide some 
methods of solving them. The reader is 
made aware of six recurring problem situa- 
tions which confront psychologists in pro- 
fessional practice. 

First, who is cur client and where do 
our responsibilities lie? Second, what can 
we do to avoid invasion of privacy? Third, 
what safeguards are needed in furnishing 
individual assessment to organizations? 
Fourth, how can the psychologist stay with- 
in the boundaries of his competence and 
have room and opportunity for growth and 
full utilization of his potential? Fifth, how 
can the psychologist avoid or reduce over- 
dependency on him and his services? Sixth, 
how can the individual psychologist sep- 
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arate from a parent consulting firm to form 
another group of consultants? 

The solutions to these problem situations 
are not now as clear as they will be when 
professionals of good faith build a body of 
precedent to serve as a guide in specific 
situations. The very fact that the author 
recognizes these as serious professional 
problems is a step toward their identifica- 
tion and eventual solution. The psycholo- 
gist in professional practice is placed in 
many situations where a dilemma is in- 
volved. The economic pressures placed on 
the beginner may necessitate behavior 
which the established professional refuses 
to condone. The exact relationship of the 
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psychologist to specific employers will in 
time be clarified, and conflict of interest 
the psychologist faces between individual 
employee and the company will be lessened 
as our methods improve. 

All of these are problems of growth and 
the ways in which they are solved will 
determine the image of the psychologist in 
professional practice in the years to come, 
Certainly, this author gives the psychologist 
working with business and industry much 
that will guide his behavior in the major 
areas of professional relationships. 


Jay L. Otis 
Western Reserve University 
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Evaluation of Selection Procedures for a 
Management Development Program 


Daniel N. Wiener! 
VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Like many private organizations, the 
Veterans Administration has committed it- 
self to a program of “management devel- 
opment,” involving the appraisal, selection, 
and training of outstanding prospects 
among its personnel for promotion to su- 
pervisory and managerial positions. The 
problem of finding replacements for high 
level officials of this agency has become 
more acute recently as it became apparent 
that a whole “class” of top officials, many 
of whom began in federal service shortly 
after World War I, would be retiring. 
This study represents one attempt to select 
and train the best available local man- 
agement prospects. It is closely com- 
parable to the problems and _ resources 
of many other public and private organ- 
izations. 

The Literature 


There are few published studies of sys- 
tematic research on psychological test vari- 
ables which differentiate management per- 
sonnel from other employees. Most of them 
simply assume that executives are success- 
ful by virtue of having reached high posi- 
tion. Their conclusions, however, are quite 
similar to studies which divide manage- 
ment personnel into “successful” and “un- 
successful.” 

Personality 

The most extensive study of personality 
differences between top executives and 
lower level supervisors is probably Guil- 


1Chief Psychologist, Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
University of Minnesota, with appreciation to per- 
sonnel at the VA Center, St. Paul, including 
Dennis Wilson, research psychologist; A. C. Bauer, 
personnel officer; and the other members of the 
Management Development Committee: C. E. Ober- 
mann, chairman, H. D. Gish, G. L. Holland, and 
R. E. Smith. The author, however, assumes full 
responsibility for all opinions and conclusions. 


ford’s (1952). She found significant dif- 
ferences between the two management 
levels, favoring the higher level group on 
social extraversion, lack of depression, 
emotional stability, general activity, as- 
cendancy, lack of inferiority feelings, lack 
of nervousness, objectivity, agreeableness, 
and cooperativeness. 

Within the high level group, Guilford 
found high-rated job performance to be 
related to lower extraversion, greater mas- 
culinity, freedom from inferiority feelings, 
and cooperativeness. For the lower level 
supervisors, higher job performance ratings 
were related to emotional stability, co- 
operativeness, and lack of nervousness. 
Thus, social relationships were more im- 
portant at the upper level, and personal 
adjustment at the lower level. 

Meyer and Pressel (1954) studied five 
different levels in a company hierarchy. 
Social expansiveness, aggressiveness, and 
drive appeared to be one cluster associated 
with higher rank; emotional self-control 
and adjustment another. 

Attempting to predict the job perform- 
ance of a small group of union business 
agents, Rosen and Rosen (1957) found 
three personality scales especially separated 
the successful from the unsuccessful on 
the MMPI: lower depression, higher sus- 
piciousness, and greater ego strength. Since 
the test results for these labor officials re- 
semble those for industry executives, it 
may be that management characteristics, 
generally, are more important than the 
field in which they are exercised. 

Hilton et al. (1955) found a general 
factor related to vocational success which 
included potential, over-all job success, 
drive, organizational ability, together with 
sociability, ascendancy, emotional stability, 
and personnel relations. Neither tested 
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values nor managerial vocational interests 
were related to success. Strong (1946) also 
found interests unrelated to hierarchical 
status. 

General Ability 

Proctor (1937) found the mean IQ for 
students he tested who entered the pro- 
fessions to be highest, 115, while that for 
“managers” was next highest, at 108. 
Thompson (1947) found top-level execu- 
tives intellectually superior. 

Classifying federal civil service manage- 
ment personnel into two groups accord- 
ing to salary, Bransford et al. (1946) found 
that the rated effectiveness of both levels 
was substantially correlated with tests of 
college ability, ability to interpret data, 
administrative judgment, and information 
about current events. 

Summarizing the relevant studies, Super 
(1949) found that all but one showed posi- 
tive association between executive status, 
or success, and general ability. 


Procedure 

The VA Management Development 
Committee at Fort Snelling early decided 
that its program should be voluntary. This 
principle was followed because the re- 
wards could be only personal with pro- 
motion dependent upon factors beyond 
its control. 

The major hypotheses were: 

a. That volunteering in itself would 
tend to be associated with “good” factors 
(e.g., younger, married, supervisory). 

b. That all four ratings used would be 
positively related to each other (as would 
subfactors constituting them). 

c. That division chief ratings (longest 
and closest first-hand observation) of the 
applicants would correlate highest with 
personality test results; while committee 
interview ratings would correlate least. 

d. That the accumulation of annual and 
sick leave time would be positively asso- 
ciated with other favorable factors as listed 
in (a). 

Only employees making $5000 or more 
(GS7 or above) were invited to apply 
since, realistically, management appointees 
would seldom if ever come directly from 


the lower levels. As later discussed, the 
effect of this kind of decision may be to 
place an undue premium on age and its 
consequences. 

To select from among the applicants the 
committee decided to give equal weight 
to each of these four factors and to use 
their total as the sole basis of selecting 
applicants for the training: 

a. Division chiefs’ ratings of manage- 
ment potential of applicants in their di- 
visions. 

b. Personal interviews by two members 
of the Management Development Com- 
mittee. Each committee member was 
paired with every other so that no team 
interviewed more than ten applicants, and 
no interviewer saw an applicant well 
known to him. Interviews were unstruc- 
tured, about 15 minutes long, and resulted 
in a single rating. 

c. The official personnel records of each 
applicant were rated by Personnel Division 
staff. 

d. A psychological test battery was ad- 
ministered consisting of a general ability 
measure (Shipley-Hartford), a supervisory 
information test (How Supervise? Form 
A), and a personality inventory (Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory). 
Three clinical psychologists classified the 
MMPI test profile sheets into “clear,” “un- 
certain,” and “poor risk” categories. Only 
six were agreed upon as falling into the 
last class. The intention was to recon- 
sider them if they were otherwise selected 
for training. None of them, however, was 
selected by the other means used, so this 
personality measure was not used in se- 
lection. 

The total test rating was divided into 
quintiles to provide a five-point scale to 
add to the other ratings. 


Significance was attributed to relation- | 


ships among variables at the 10 per cent 
level or better statistically. The four-fold 
table, phi coefficients, and chi-square tests 
were used. 

Because of their special status, the man- 
ager and two assistant managers were 
eliminated from the research data. The 
few women who applied got full considera- 
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tion in the selection process, but were not ing on this belief. In favor of it, volunteers Tan 
used in the statistical analyses. have used less sick leave and are some- hig] 
In the discussion to follow the popula- what more likely to be in supervisory posi- oe 
tion studied will be referred to in two ‘ions. However, they are less well-educated T 
ways: One, as a management group, which than the nonvolunteers. This is the more for 
it is in the sense of being the best paid significant since the nonvolunteers are also ity « 
20 per cent of employees; two, as the pri- somewhat older, and by this fact alone diff 
mary management development pool of should have less education. The volun- pers 
prospects for still higher level positions. teers also are younger and have fewer trol 
years of federal service, which may mean acti¢ 
Results that they are more forward-looking than | ably 
Volunteers versus Nonvolunteers the nonvolunteers—or simply more naive— tend 
(Tables 1 and 2) about their prospects for advancement. socis 
The Management Development Commit- VA Volunteers versus Men in General VA 
tee had estimated that one-fourth to one- Intellectually this VA group is superior, Pers 
third of all eligible personnel would apply averaging an estimated IQ of about 129, Ce 
for the selection Process. Actually, over and an education of “some college.” Its VA | 
half applied (117 out of 222), in a total of average age is 44, its years of federal sery- | Sonn 
about 1100 employees. ice (including military) 17, and its average Educ 
The next assumption was that the volun- pay is about $6000. Its information about supe: 
teers would constitute a “better” group good supervisory practices is above aver- howe 
than nonvolunteers. Our data are conflict- age compared with higher level supervisors . 
gardi 
ford’: 
Table 2 highe 
Phi Coefficients of All Rating Comparisons for Nonvolunteer Group ee § 
—_ owal 
Accum.4 Accum.4 Accum.4 (195% 
N = 105 “Median”» No. = Educa- Years Vacation Vacation Sick Leave Civil Staff w 
Median tion¢ Federal Time > Time 2 252Hrs. Service Superiy mot 
Service 480 Hours 240 Hours Per Year Level sory J — | 
Age 52, 54 01 45 23 02 —06 18 —l10 
Education f 30 24 —10 —22 —23 87 —20 1957) 
Years in Federal Fin 
Service 18 48 27 24 —26 03 —05 
Vacation Time perso! 
> 480 Hrs. a 20 10 00) ecutis 
Vacation Time of E. 
> 240 Hrs. a) 08 —] comp 
Sick Leave differ 
Civil Service the di 
or " $6000 52 e es te 
Job (Staff vs. versio 
Supervisor) g 84 sea, 
a25 = 1 per cent level of significance. betwe 
19 = 5 per cent level of significance. 
16 = 10 per cent level of significance. ; other 
bThis is a “modified” median. Actually it is the point at which the distribution is split for the phi co- Relati. 
efficient calculation, very close to the true median for the MMPI, but relatively less close for the other vari- Vari 
‘ables, unrelated only to accumulated annual leave and sick leave, arial 
CSome college. Am« 
GFor those with 17 years or more of federal service. test ra 
€N too small for analysis. ll ' 
£College graduate. aul rati 
£Dichotomy. with d 
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ranging up to top management, and very 
high compared with lower level super-* 
visors. 

The average personality inventory scores 
for this group show no extreme personal- 
ity characteristics. The group averages did 
differ from the adult male norms of the 
personality test in: higher degree of con- 
trol over responses, subtle depressive re- 
action, tendency to view things over-favor- 
ably, and subtle suspiciousness. Slighter 
tendencies toward cultural interests and 
social extraversion also appeared. 


VA versus Other Management 
Personnel 

Compared with other organizations, the 
VA pool for selection of management per- 
sonnel appears superior in general ability. 
Educationally and in its knowledge of good 
supervisory practices it is also high. Age, 
however, may be unfavorable for the VA. 

The situation is more complicated re- 
garding personality. Compared with Guil- 
ford’s (1952) findings, our data indicate 
higher depression and impulsivity in the 
VA group, with a similar higher tendency 
toward extraversion. Meyer and Pressel 
(1954) found social expansiveness and 
emotional self-control important, which our 
data also show. Our group is closer to the 
high-rated group than to the low-rated, for 
union business agents (Rosen and Rosen, 
1957). 

Finally, we were able to compare the 
personality test results for a group of ex- 
ecutives in our locality (unpublished data 
of E. Rosen) with our VA group. This 
comparison yielded only one substantial 
difference: the VA group is more de- 
pressed. There were lesser differences in 
the direction of greater control, somewhat 
less active thinking, and less social extra- 
version in the VA group. Generally, how- 
ever, there is a remarkably close similarity 
between the management personnel in 
other organizations and the VA. 
Relationships Among Selection 
Variables Used (Table 8) 

Among the four selection variables, the 
test rating was the best predictor of over- 
all rating, and personnel records were next, 
with division chiefs’ ratings and committee 
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interviews following, in that order. All ex- 
cept division chiefs’ ratings versus person- 
nel records, and committee interviews 
versus tests, intercorrelated significantly 
with each other, but also made substantial 
independent contributions. 

Division chiefs’ ratings correlated most 
highly with the supervisory information 
test, the intelligence test, and civil service 
level. Personnel records ratings were most 
closely related to intelligence and educa- 
tion. Test results correlated most highly 
with civil service level and cultural inter- 
ests. Committee interview ratings had 
positive correlations with personnel rec- 
ords, over-all ratings, and civil service 
level. 

Personality variables correlating signifi- 
cantly with the final over-all rating of ap- 
plicants were: cultural interests, some sus- 
piciousness of/or oversensitivity to others, 
and lack of physical complaints. 

Personality test factors correlated with 
the four basic ratings as follows: Division 
chiefs’ ratings had their highest correla- 
tion with cultural interests, and subtle over- 
sensitivity or suspiciousness. Committee 
interview ratings were most closely related 
to suspiciousness and subtle tendency to- 
ward repression. Personnel records ratings 
were unrelated to any personality factors. 
Intelligence and supervisory information 
were most closely related to cultural in- 
terests, suspiciousness, and lack of exces- 
sive attentiveness to detail. 

In addition: Supervisory information cor- 
related positively with social extraversion. 
Age correlated negatively with physical 
complaints and _ suspiciousness. Higher 
education and overactivity in thinking 
tended to go together. Higher civil service 
level correlated with cultural interests and 
social extraversion. 

The greater use of sick leave appeared 
significantly related to overattentiveness to 
detail, some insensitivity to social stand- 
ards, and somewhat unusual thinking. The 
use of sick leave thus seemed more likely 
to be related to complex psychological fac- 
tors than to physical complaints, and had 
no apparent relationship to any of the 
ratings used in selecting management de- 
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velopment prospects. Few years in federal 
service, and lack of accumulation of vaca- 
tion leave, are both related to some lack 
of sensitivity to social standards. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. The selection of management devel- 
opment trainees for a Veterans Adminis- 
tration field station was evaluated by com- 
paring volunteers for the program with 
nonvolunteers; comparing the various se- 
lection devices used with each other; and 
comparing VA management prospects with 
similar personnel in other organizations. 

2. A prime selection device in wide use 
—volunteering—does not clearly differenti- 
ate between those with better and poorer 
backgrounds. Further study of the non- 
volunteers would be highly desirable: If 
they are better prospects than the volun- 
teers, then attempts should be made to 
engage their interests in the program; if a 
poorer group, then they may constitute a 
serious dead-weight. 

3. The volunteers are superior intellec- 
tually, average 17 years of federal service, 
have an above average amount of informa- 
tion about supervisory practices, and an 
average age of 44. Further study is needed 
to determine whether the younger gifted 
persons who enter federal service are over- 
looked in management development pro- 
grams. 

4. While about 5 per cent of the appli- 
cants had personality test results clearly 
suggesting serious emotional disturbances, 
none was selected through the other 
methods used. Further attention should be 
given to the meaning of these results to 
avoid possible later trouble. 

5. Generally the VA volunteers are more 
controlled, more depressed (subtly), more 
suspicious, and more repressive of unfavor- 
able aspects of their lives than adult men 
in general. Most such tendencies are, how- 
ever, quite similar to those of management 
personnel in other organizations, with the 
exceptions noted below. 

6. Compared with other management 
personnel, mainly in private industry, the 
volunteers studied are probably higher in- 
tellectually, educationally, and in super- 
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visory information. In personality, this 
group is fairly similar to comparable groups 
except for a tendency toward depressive 
reactions and, to a lesser extent, toward 
somewhat greater constriction of thought 
and action. To obtain the best prospects 
for its management personnel, similar or- 
ganizations might well consider combing 
the ranks of nonvolunteers and lower level 
employees. 

7. The best predictor of the over-all rat- 
ing of management potential of the volun- 
teers was test ratings, with the group-ad- 
ministered general ability test the best 
single measure. Next best was the appli- 
cant’s job level. Personnel records, division 
chiefs’ ratings, and committee interview 
ratings followed, in that order. Each factor 
contributed substantially to the final rating, 
as it had been chosen to do. 

8. Personality factors that related to 
over-all ratings, and to each of the four 
factors making up the over-all ratings, 
were primarily those of cultural interests 
and subtle oversensitivity or suspiciousness. 
Lesser tendencies toward repression, and 
lack of excessive attentiveness to detail also 
appeared. The present selection process 
tends to choose, from among those volun- 
teering, those who are brighter, better edu- 
cated, younger, of higher civil service 
grade, somewhat suspicious, and with cul- 
tural interests, who tend to be supervisors 
already. 

9. While the consistency of the above 
interrelationships suggests that there may 
be an inherent validity in the current se- 
lection process, it also suggests that this 
presumably special development program 
is not uncovering new talent—or talent at 
variance with the present system—which 
might substantially improve the existing 
management selection process. The injec- 
tion of some selection procedures from 
outside the present system might lead to 
greater change and improvement. 


Received March 18, 1960. 
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Perceptual Changes in School Administrators 
Following Consultation About Problem Children 


Harry H. L. Kitano 
University of California at Los Angeles 


A problem facing school psychologists, 
counselors, school social workers and other 
guidance personnel is the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of various types of counseling 
with individual pupils. The problem is 
compounded by the fact that in most 
school situations, the child is referred by 
a “third” person; that third person usually 
being the school administrator. Therefore, 
any consideration of the improvement, or 
“movement” on the part of the child has 
to include the perceptions of the school 
administrator. The purpose of this paper 
is to evaluate movement. as perceived by 
school administrators in relation to various 
levels of treatment available to children in 
a school setting. 


Importance of the School 
Administrator's Perception 

The perception of the school adminis- 
trator is of utmost importance in determin- 
ing who is and who is not a problem in 
school. This is especially true in the earlier 
years of schooling; probably less so as one 
reaches high school. Nevertheless, the defi- 
nition of what constitutes a “problem child” 
by school administrators determines who 
is the “problem child.” Wickman’s pioneer 
study, for example, illustrates the different 
perceptions of problem children by clini- 
cians and teachers, although recent studies 
as the one by Bower (1958) indicate that 
differences in perceptions are diminishing. 


Research Design 


Problems of Movement 

Certain problems appear to be more 
amenable to the measurement of movement 
—a child with a reading problem can be 
evaluated through a “before and after” 
treatment design with standardized read- 


ing tests. Rogers and Dymond (1954) re- 
port on various changes in personality 
through psychotherapy; Wrighstone, Just- 
man and Robbins (1956) discuss evalua- 
tion in education; Hunt, Blenkner and 
Kogan (1950) test the results of social 
casework and Gibson, Snyder and Ray 
(1955) attempt to measure therapeutic 
change through a method of factor analysis. 
Movement in this study was measured 
through an observational instrument to be 
checked by administrators. A five-point 
scale ranging from 1 (no problem) to 5 
(severe problem) was used. The same 
scale served as a “before” and “after” treat- 
ment instrument as suggested by Walker 
and Lev (1953, p. 151) whereby each in- 
dividual child is checked at the beginning 
and again at the end of the experiment. 


A limitation was placed on the timing 
on the “before” treatment since ratings oc- 
curred after the start of school and called 
for hindsight; the “after” treatment ratings 
were current. 

In order to become familiar with the in- 
strument, each administrator went over the 
use of the rating scale with a member of 
the child guidance staff, then made in- 
dependent ratings of the children under 
study. The reliability of the instrument 
was checked through independent ratings 
between school administrators and school 
guidance personnel ratings and are re- 
ported as correlations in Table 2. High 
reliability was obtained in the majority of 
the cases. Problems were broken down 
into specific categories, such as truancy or 
aggressive behavior problems and a general 
over-all problem category. There were no 
significant differences between the specific 
problem and general problem categories; 
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Treatment 
D 





Consultation with 
the administrator 
about the problem 


Interviews with 
parent and/or 
child 


Psychological eval- 
uation (projective 
techniques, parent 
interviews) 
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Table 1 
Four Levels of Treatment Administered to Problem Children 
Treatment Treatment Treatment 
Level A B Cc 
1 Consultation with Consultation with Consultation with 
the administrator the administrator the administrator 
about the problem about the problem about the problem 
2 Interviews with Interviews with 
parent and/or parent and/or 
child child 
8 Psychological eval- 
uation (projective 
techniques, parent 
interviews) 
4 


Regular interviews 
with parent and 
child 





therefore data from the general problem 
category is used in this article. 

Treatment as defined in the study con- 
sisted of four levels. (See Table 1.) 

Treatment and consultation were admin- 
istered by a professional staff of school 
social workers, school psychologists and 
consulting psychiatrists constituting the 
Child Guidance Service (CGS). Treatment 
consisted of: 

(A) Consultation, involved discussion 
with the school administration about the 
problem. On the basis of his professional 
diagnosis the consultant could either drop 
the case or refer the family to other 
agencies. 

(B) Intake, involved consultation (A), 
as well as interviews with parent and/or 
child. On the basis of the interview, the 
consultant could either take step C or 
drop the case. 

(C) Evaluation —involved consultation 
(A) interviews with parents and/or child 
(B) and of psychological testing, most 
often including a Thematic Apperception 
Test (TAT) or the Rorschach as well as a 
series of interviews to evaluate the home 
situation. Treatment C often leads to a 
referral to some other community resource 
or to treatment D. 

(D) Involved all three previous cate- 
gories of treatment (A), (B), and (C) as 


well as long term interviews with the prob- 
lem child and his parents. 

It is obvious that consultation (A) is 
given on all cases. The decision as to what 
cases went into each of the different treat- 
ments rested with the child guidance work- 
er. Common criteria included willingness 
of the parent to cooperate, relationships be- 
tween guidance worker and school person- 
nel, severity of the problem and time and 
convenience factors. The school adminis- 
trators made no decisions concerning the 
kind of treatment offered by the child 
guidance worker and in most cases were 
unaware of the different levels of treat- 
ment being given to the child and family. 


Sample 

All Child Guidance Service cases for a 
given year constituted the population. 
Cases were stratified according to the four 
levels of treatment. Random sampling us- 
ing a table of random numbers was util- 
ized. Twenty-four cases were drawn for 
each level of treatment; total N was ninety- 
six. Most of the children were in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Data including types of problems, age, 
sex, family composition, socio-economic 
status and reasons for referrals were tabu- 
lated but are omitted since they were not 
the focus of this paper. There were no sig- 
nificant differences between the reasons 
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Table 2 
Mean “Before” and “After” Ratings and Correlations Between Administrators and 
——— Child Guidance Personnel on the Rating Scale 
Treatment A Treatment C 
with Before* After* Before* After* 
rator Treatment Treatment Treatment Treatment 
blem Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Administrator 4.0 8.0 3.7 2.8 
vith | Child Guidance Personnel 4.1 2.7 4.5 3.4 
1/or } Correlation Between Ratings 91 88 A 92 
N 24 24 24 24 
Treatment B Treatment D 
_ ie Mean Mean Mean Mean 
al Administrator 3.9 2.9 4.1 2.7 
Child Guidance Personnel 4.0 2.8 44 2.4 
Correlation Between Ratings A8 88 93 63 
N 24 4 24 24 
al *All mean differences between “before” and “after” ratings significant at the .05 level. 
for referral between any of the treatment cases. This hypothesis was not borne out 
rob- | levels. by the data; there were no statistically 
Hypotheses significant differences between any of the 
) is The effect of depth of treatment, and groups on the level of severity of the prob- 
what the relationship between severity of prob- lems, either on the before or after scales. 
reat- | lems and type of treatment constituted In other words, severity of problem as 
york- | the basic questions. It was believed that measured by the rating scale was not a 
mess | administrators would perceive the great- factor on which the four treatment levels 
s be- f est improvement in children who were were administered. Other factors were 
rson- | given Treatment D and the least in Treat- probably involved; one being cooperation 
and | ment A; improvement then being seen in Of the parents in any type of treatment 
inis- | the following order: Treatment D>C>B_ program. 
+ the f >A, The correlation between ratings of the 
child It was also hypothesized that the severi- administrators and Child Guidance Service 
were } ty of the problem would determine the © the before scale was .91. After con- 
reat- | types of treatment given; severity then be- sultation, agreement as to improvement 
mily. { ing related to treatment as follows: most showed a correlation of .88. This high re- 
severe problems in treatment in the fol- liability indicated that both consultant and 
or a} lowing order: D >C >B >A. consultee agreed in their perceptions as to 
aici ae improvement in the child’s behavior. 
four Bree A comparison of the mean before and 
x Us- Results of the study are in Table 2. after ratings using the t test (Walker & 
util | Effectiveness of Level of Treatment Lev, 1953) indicated statistical significance 
1 for Treatment A, Consultation (Table 2). at the .05 level. 
nety- | A school administrator discusses the be- Treatment B, Intake Cases (Table 2). 
, ele- | havior of a child with the Child Guidance The administrator discusses the behavior 
Service consultant. The consultant might of a child with the consultant and the con- 
age,| point particular areas of difficulty which sultant then attempts to see the parents 
omic} are obscure, give suggestions, share ex- and in some cases the child. The contact 
tabu- | periences with the consultee, make a refer- is brief, often one or two interviews, after 
e not} ral or just listen. Neither the child nor the which the family might be referred, refuse 
) sig- | parent is seen. It was hypothesized that further services, or work on the problem 
asons| this group constituted the less “severe” themselves. 
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A relative lack of agreement as to what 
constituted a problem is indicated by the 
correlation of .48 between administrator 
and Child Guidance Service ratings. In 
terms of the problem, both groups indi- 
cated that cases seen for intake were prob- 
lems (3.9 and 4.0); however, the low re- 
liability of the instrument in this area was 
reflected in the correlation. A probable ex- 
planation deals with the guidance worker 
using somewhat different criteria for see- 
ing parents which was not measurable 
by the rating instrument. Probably these 
include more subtle factors, such as per- 
sonality problems and other symptoms 
which were not of the same concern to 
the consultee. 

The after ratings of r = .88 indicated 
high reliability. This could again be in- 
terpreted to show the effects of consulta- 
tion, since the administrator asked for help 
and received service, thereby perceiving 
improvement in the child. The consultant, 
by seeing parent and child, perceived im- 
provement which was also reflected in rat- 
ing scale (from 4 to 2.3). 

A comparison of the mean before and 
after ratings using the ¢ text indicated 
statistical significance at the .05 level. 


Treatment C, Evaluation Cases (Table 
2). The administrator discusses a child 
with the Child Guidance Service consultant 
(Treatment A); an intake is scheduled 
(Treatment B) and an extended period of 
work is deemed advisable by the consult- 
ant in order to gain further understanding 
of the problem and an evaluation is of- 
fered involving a series of interviews with 
the parent, psychological testing of the 
child and culminating in a joint decision 
by the staff as to the next step. Consulta- 
tion with the administrator continues. 

A correlation of .49 indicated that the 
measuring instrument had medium relia- 
bility in cases taken for evaluation. The 
difference of what constituted a problem 
for evaluation is pointed up by the mean 
rating of 3.7 by administrators and 4.5 by 
Child Guidance Service personnel, which 
though not statistically significant is the 
furthest apart by the two groups on any 
of the ratings. It was possible that in 
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cases taken for evaluation and psychologi- 
cal testing, the consultant was looking for 
personality factors to a much greater de- 
gree than the administrator. 

Again, after the case had been referred, 
consultant and consultee agreed on im- 
provement as indicated by the correlation 
92. 

A comparison of the mean before and 
after ratings using the ¢ test indicated sta- 
tistical significance at the .05 level. 

Treatment D, Long-term Interviews 
(Table 2). The administrator discusses a 
case with the consultant (Treatment A), 
and intake is arranged (Treatment B), 
evaluation is completed (Treatment C); the 


case is accepted for long term interviews. | 


Consultation continues with the administra- 
tor through each of the phases. 


A correlation of .93 indicated very high | 


agreement between consultant and con- 
sultee on the degree of the problem as 
measured by the before scale. In this’ in- 
stance, both administrator and Child 
Guidance Service personnel agreed that 
these children were in need of special 
help. 

A moderately high correlation of .63 be- 
tween groups after treatment was obtained 
in the “after” ratings. This is probably 
due to the investment factor whereby in- 
tensive individual work in psychotherapy 
was perceived by Child Guidance Service 
personnel as being of value and therefore 
a perception of greater gain than by the 
administrator who saw improvement, but 
not to the same extent as did the consult. 
ant. A comparison of the mean before and 
after ratings using the ¢ test indicated sta- 
tistical significance at the .01 level. 

In summary, the hypothesis concerning 
the perception of improvement and _ the 
severity of the problem in the following 
order, D>C>B>A was rejected. 

Perception of improvement was statisti- 
cally significant on all treatment levels. 


Discussion 
Perception of improvement concerning 
the behavior of the problem child occurs 
in both the administrator and Child Guid- 
ance worker in this study. Does this mean 
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that the child has improved? Since the 
study was limited to perceptual changes 
of the administrator, this question remains 
unanswered, Other studies of movement 
such as the one by Rogers and Dymond 
(1954) indicate that movement or improve- 
ment does not occur in isolation. 


Effects on the Child 

An analysis of Table 2 indicates that the 
child was perceived as improved, regard- 
less of the type of treatment. Greatest gain 
appears to be in psychotherapy whereby 
the test of significance exceeded the .01 
level. Since other tests of movement or 
improvement were not administered, the 
results lack validity and it would be dif- 
ficult to justify any generalization con- 
cerning movement or improvement on the 
part of the children in this study. 

If we are not measuring movement by 
the child, what are we measuring? The 
answer to this question points out the most 
significant finding of the research. It ap- 
pears that we are actually measuring the 
effects of consultation and the changing 
perceptions of people under consultation. 


Effects on the Consultez 

An interpretation of the findings in 
Table 2 indicates that consultation leads 
to changed perceptions by the administra- 
tors in the study period. In all cases, ad- 
ministrators ask for help from the Child 
Guidance Service and this is reflected in 
the mean scores of the before cases where 
the children were rated as high problem 
cases by the administrators, mostly in the 
4.0 level. After asking the consultant for 
help, the administrator had little control 
over what happened in terms of Child 
Guidance Service treatment as this was 
left to the judgment of the Child Guidance 
Service consultant. Regardless of the type 
of treatment offered by the Child Guid- 
ance Service, all four categories showed 
statistically significant improvement. Gains 
toward improvement usually were one step 
on the scale, consultation from 4.0 to 3.0, 
intake from 3.9 to 2.9, evaluation from 3.7 
to 2.8, and treatment from 4.1 to 2.7. 

These findings appear consistent with 
the hypothesis that consultation leads to 
the change in perception, since consulta- 
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tion is given in all four types of treatment. 
This hypothesis is further bolstered by the 
findings of very low correlations between 
ratings by Child Guidance Service con- 
sultants and teachers (not reported in this 
study). Consultation time with teachers is 
on a very limited basis because of the time 
factor; this is reflected in the lack of agree- 
ment as to ratings thereby lending credence 
to the hypothesis of consultation effect, 
rather than improvement in the children 
under study. 


What probably occurs in consultation is 
the opportunity for administrators to share 
anxieties, doubts, information—to communi- 
cate with the consultant in a crisis situation. 
Through the consultant’s acceptance of 
feelings, attitudes, the perception of the 
problem child’s behavior is modified. This 
is an understandable phenomenon; school 
administrators are under constant stress 
and placed in anxiety-producing situations; 
any type of professional help will be of 
value. An understanding consultant who 
gives service is a welcome relief from other 
supervisory personnel in a line relationship 
passing judgment over the efficiency of an 
administrator asking for help. In a way, 
the rating scale seems to measure anxiety 
reduction through the process of the con- 
sultant-consultee relationship. 


Effects on the Consultant 

The findings in Table 2 are open to 
several interpretations. By being experts 
in the field of human behavior, measure- 
ment of symptom change by Child Guid- 
ance Service personnel can be thought of 
as real change on the part of the chiidren 
under treatment. It can also measure in- 
vestment, since position change on any 
treatment level is perceived when an ac- 
quaintance with the child’s background, 
personality development and active work- 
ing towards the solution of a child’s dif- 
ficulty is inaugurated. It can also measure 
the relationship between consultant and 
consultee whereby working through prob- 
lems together changes the perceptions of 
both parties which is reflected in part 
through the perception of improvement in 
the child. This obviously can work both 
ways; consultant A is having difficulties in 
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communication with an administrator. A 
child is referred, and both perceive the 
child has a problem; in the meantime, com- 
munication is established, therefore even 
though the child is never seen (Treatment 
A), the child is seen as improved and the 
rating reflects the establishment of rapport 
between consultant and consultee. 

It is likely that all of these are operant 
factors, although the investment factor ap- 
pears most dominant. Once there is some 
type of action by the guidance worker, 
there is perceived improvement through 
the eyes of the worker. The same holds 
true for the consultee; action in the form 
of asking for help leads to perceived im- 
provement. 


Values of Consultation 


The effect of changed percepts of chil- 
dren who are having difficulty in school 
cannot be discounted. If administrators 
and Child Guidance Service consultants 
perceive improvement in a child, treatment 
of the child is different and the ground- 
work is established for a more ideal learn- 
ing environment for the child. The role 
of bad boy no longer fits. Other more 
rewarding behavior is available to the 


child. 


The sharing of feelings, anxieties and 
doubts operates beneficially in both direc- 
tions. The process of consultation shifts 
and changes the boundaries of both parties 
and the mutual recognition of problems 
offers a common ground for communica- 
tion. 

In terms of perception and role theory, 
the findings are of importance. By modi- 
fying the perceptions of key personnel, the 
effectiveness of a small staff towards re- 
lieving situations of stress are multiplied 
greatly. Rather than concentrating exclu- 
sively on the casualties on a one-to-one 
basis after the damage has been done, focus 
can be turned toward modifying attitudes 
so that particularly harmful perceptions of 
human behavior can be modified. 

This has particular implications for per- 
sonnel working in schools since consulta- 
tion to key people can be effective in re- 
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lieving stress. People in administrative 
positions are potential carriers of “stress” 
and their actions affect untold numbers of 
people and effective work on this level 

laces a premium on consultation skill. 
Mutual benefits of such consultation ap- 
pears to be more than a feedback process 
since the consultant also benefits from the 
perceptions of the consultee. The benefits 
of consultation appear to operate as growth 
for the involved parties. 


Summary 


A study was made to assess the percep- 
tion of the effectiveness of four treatment 
levels; consultation, intake, evaluation, and 
treatment. A rating scale was used to 
measure “before” coming to Child Guid- 
ance Service and “after” treatment at Child 
Guidance Service. The sample consisted 
of 24 cases in each level chosen at random 
from active cases in a given year. 

The results all showed statistically sig- 
nificant shifts in rating for each treatment 
level indicating that in the eyes of the 
raters, children receiving any kind of treat- 
ment at the Child Guidance Service im- 
proved. The rating scale showed high re- 
liability. 

The results were interpreted to explain 
the effectiveness of consultation whereby 
professional conferences between Child 
Guidance Service personnel and adminis- 
trators showed the effect of changing per- 
ceptions and roles in relation to problem 
children. Counseling case work techniques 
such as acceptance of anxiety, the benefits 
of mutual rapport and communication were 
processes in the changing perceptions. 
Both parties appeared to benefit from the 
communication system established. 

A further study measuring the effects 
of internal change on the part of the chil- 
dren under study as a result of the changed 
perceptions of those in authority will add 
more knowledge to this area. The concept 
of “carriers of mental breakdown” was also 
introduced, suggesting that certain indi- 
viduals because of their positions were in 
key position to create conditions of undue 
stress and that consultation on this level 
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could be of considerable value in creating 
more favorable conditions for sound emo- 
tional growth. 


Received January 4, 1960. 
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Experimental studies designed to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of counseling are 
needed in order to bring about some con- 
gruence between counseling theory and 
practice. Unless a counseling theory pro- 
ceeds from the speculative to the practical 
levels, we can question its raison détre. 
The purpose of the study described in 
this paper is to measure the effectiveness 
of client-centered therapy in counseling 
students classified as behavior problems 
in two junior high schools in Massachusetts. 


Procedures Used in the Study 


Subjects 


The study, carried on for a period of 
twelve school weeks, included 36 students 
classified as major behavior problems by 
both teachers and administrators. These 
students displayed overt forms of misbe- 
havior in the school situation and were 
undergoing daily after-school detention. 
The 36 students were divided into three 
numerically equal groups which were 
matched, in terms of means and standard 
deviations, on the following seven vari- 
ables: (1) age, (2) grade, (8) IQ, (4) Stan- 
ford Achievement Test average, (5) teach- 
ers’ quantitative behavior ratings, (6) pro- 
portion of peer groups accepting students, 
and (7) proportion of peer groups reject- 
ing students. 

The three groups were then designated 
as Group A (Experimental), Group B (Tra- 
ditional Control), and Group C (Laissez- 
faire Control). Group A was released from 
after-school detention by the school ad- 
ministrators on the condition that mem- 


bers of the group report to a school coun- 
selor on a weekly basis. This group en- 
gaged in client-centered therapy. Group 
A was further divided into two numeri- 
cally equal subgroups which were matched 
on the aforementioned seven variables. 
One counselor worked with the members 
of one subgroup while another counselor 
worked with the other group. 

Group B (Traditional Control) contin- 
ued with after-school detention during the 
study and received no counseling assist- 
ance. Group C (Laissez-faire Control) was 
released from after-school detention during 
the study and received no counseling as- 
sistance. 

Before the start of the study the three 
groups and the subgroups of Group A were 
compared on nine other variables; sex, 
health, siblings in attendance, socio-eco- 
nomic status, extent of part-time work, par- 
ticipation in co-curricular activities, partici- 
pation in out-of-school activities, Q-sort 
correlations between the actual-self and 
ideal-self, and definiteness of educational 
and/or vocational objectives. It was found 
that there were no appreciable differences 
among the three groups and between sub- 
groups A, and A). 

Procedures 

The following were established as de- 
sired outcomes: 

1. A significantiy improved correlation 
between the actual-self and the ideal-self. 

2. A significant improvement in be- 
havior as observed by teachers. 

3. A significant increase in peer group 
acceptance. 
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Counseling Students with Behavior Problems 


4. A significant decrease in peer group 
rejection. 

5. Clarification of educational and/or 
vocational objectives. 


All three groups were given these 
measures: 

1. Pre- and post-counseling comparison 
of mean correlations between the actual- 
self and ideal-self by means of the Q-sort 
technique. 

2. Pre- and post-counseling comparison 
of mean scores on teachers’ behavior rat- 
ings by means of a quantitative behavior 
rating scale. 

3. Pre- and post-counseling comparison 
of mean proportions of peer groups accept- 
ing students in the study by the utilization 
of a sociogram. 

4, Pre- and post-counseling comparison 
of mean proportions of peer groups reject- 
ing students in the study by the utilization 
of a sociogram. 

5. Pre- and post-counseling comparisons 
of definiteness of educational and/or vo- 
cational objectives through the interview- 
ing technique. 


Specific Procedures 
Used with Group A 

Members of Group A were informed by 
the school administrators that they would 
be released from after-school detention on 
the condition that they report to an as- 
signed counselor on a weekly basis. The 
initial counseling session was defined for 
each student in the following manner by 
each of the counselors: 

“This is our first meeting . . . you'll be report- 
ing to me once a week at an assigned time for 
a meeting . . . you'll be coming to me instead of 
reporting to the detention room. 

Perhaps you're wondering what this is all about. 
Well, we're giving you a chance to talk over some 
things which may be on your mind. You can talk 
freely about anything you wish . . . school, home, 
friends . . . anything which may be on your mind. 
Everything you tell me is strictly confidential 

. no one will ever know what we've talked 
about. 

Our meeting will last an hour. You can use 
that hour to talk over things . . . but if you feel 
that you’d rather just look through our occupa- 
tional library, or sit at the table and do your 
homework, or return to class, that’s O.K. too. 
The only requirement is that you report to me 
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once a week at the assigned time . . . the decision 
regarding how you use the hour is up to you.” 

By such an approach, the student was 
left on his own regarding how he would 
use the hour most profitably. Some stu- 
dents used the initial counseling session 
to test the situation by making statements 
which are not usually accepted in the 
academic situation. Some students stated 
that they preferred such a weekly over 
daily detention and were curious to dis- 
cover what such a weekly meeting could 
accomplish. Others welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to talk over their problems since 
in the daily routine of school they didn’t 
have a similar opportunity. 


All students in this Group, with one 
exception, talked freely during the first 
meeting for reasons which were known 
only to the students involved. Any feel- 
ings expressed were accepted by the coun- 
selors in an atmosphere of permissiveness 
and understanding. One exception used 
most of the first hour to browse through 
the occupational library which adjoins the 
counseling office. During the last fifteen 
minutes of the hour, he stepped into the 
counselor's office and expressed feelings 
of uncertainty regarding his occupational 
future. 

In order to be certain that both coun- 
selors were functioning as client-centered 
therapists, it was decided to tape-record 
counseling sessions two through twelve for 
one counselee from each of subgroups A, 
and A, who possessed the lowest corre- 
lations between the actual-self and ideal- 
self. 

The tape recordings made by the two 
counselors were presented to two separate 
juries who were instructed to determine the 
extent to which each counselor was func- 
tioning as a client-centered counselor. The 
first jury was composed of ten graduate stu- 
dents who were majoring in guidance and 
counseling at Boston University School of 
Education and who were practicing coun- 
selors on either a full or part-time basis. 
All of the counseling sessions that were 
taped were made available to the first jury 
which randomly selected two tapes for 
evaluation. The second jury, made up of 
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three faculty members at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education proceeded to 
evaluate the same tapes. Both juries were 
aware of the techniques involved in the 
client-centered approach to counseling and 
were provided with a checklist on which 
to indicate the frequency, on a five-point 
scale, of certain listed counseling tech- 
niques. In their evaluations of the tape 
recordings, both juries were in full agree- 
ment that both counselors involved in the 
study were functioning as client-centered 
therapists. 
Results 


1. In Group A the mean correlations be- 
tween ideal-self and actual-self were higher 
(1 per cent level of confidence) at post- 
counseling than at pre-counseling. Similar 
comparisons for Group B and Group C 
showed no difference between pre- and 
post-counseling correlations. 

2. On the teachers’ behavior ratings, 
Group A achieved a statistically significant 
t-score at the 1 per cent level of confi- 
dence when the pre- and post-counseling 
means were compared. Again, comparisons 
for Group B and Group C showed no 
significant changes. 

8. None of the groups achieved a statis- 
tically significant t-score in the pre- and 
post-counseling comparison of mean pro- 
portions of peer groups accepting students 
involved in the study. In other words, no 
group was able to gain a greater accept- 
ance by peer group members by the end 
of the study. 

4, Group A achieved a statistically sig- 
nificant t-score at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence on pre- and _ post-counseling 
comparisons of mean proportions of peer 
groups rejecting members of Group A. 
This essentially means that Group A was 
significantly less rejected by peers at the 
conclusion of the study than they were 
before the start of the study. Neither 
Group B nor Group C achieved such a 
statistically significant change. 

5. The members of A, in post-counsel- 
ing investigation, showed a marked im- 
provement over the pre-counseling investi- 
gation of the status of their educational 
and/or vocational objectives. Investiga- 
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tions of Groups B and C on the status of 
the educational and/or vocational objec- 
tives revealed that neither group had made 
any relative change in the status of these 
objectives. 
The Subgroup Findings 

1. Subgroup A, did not achieve a statis- 


tically significant t-score when comparing © 


the pre- and post-counseling mean corre- 
lations between the actual-self and ideal- 
self, whereas Subgroup A, did show a 
statistically significant t-score at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence. Therefore, Sub- 
group A, added extra weight which en- 
abled the Experimental Group, as a whole, 
to achieve a t-score which was statistically 
significant at the 1 per cent level of con- 
fidence when comparing pre- and _post- 
counseling mean correlations between the 
actual-self and ideal-self. 

2. Both subgroups “equally” influenced 
the Experimental Group’s attainment of a 
statistically significant t-score at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence in the pre- and 
post-counseling comparison of mean scores 
received on the teachers’ behavior ratings. 
That is, both subgroups showed an im- 
provement in behavior as indicated by the 
teachers’ behavior ratings. 

8. Both subgroups contributed to the 
Group’s falling short of a statistically sig- 
nificant t-score on the pre- and post-coun- 
seling comparison of mean proportions of 
peer groups accepting members of Group 
A. That is, both subgroups, at the con- 
clusion of the experiment, were not more 
accepted by peer group members. 

4, At the conclusion of the experiment, 
Subgroup A, was still rejected by peer 
group members. Subgroup A, positively 
weighted the Group’s attainment of a t- 
score statistically significant at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence, when comparing 
the pre- and post-counseling mean propor- 
tions of peer groups rejecting members of 
Group A. In other words, Subgroup A, 
was significantly less rejected by peer 
group members at the conclusion of the 
study, while Subgroup A, achieved no 
significant change. 

5. Both subgroups contributed to the 
Experimental Group’s marked improve- 
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Counseling Students with Behavior Problems 


ment in the status of educational and/or 
vocational objectives at the conclusion of 
the study. 

Accounting for differences between sub- 
groups in their attainment, or lack of at- 
tainment, of the study's objectives is a 
difficult task since many of the factors 
accounting for the differences are not eas- 
ily and objectively measurable. The dif- 
ference in treatment was that one coun- 
selor worked with A, and another coun- 
selor with A,. Variables operating in an 
unknown fashion in each group were mo- 
tivation for counseling, the internal force 
which accounts for a change in attitude 
and behavior, the forces which deny ex- 
eae gg from awareness and keep them 
uried, the defenses which inhibit the 
revelation of self in the counseling situa- 
tion, etc. 


A Limited Follow-up 


At the conclusion of the twelfth coun- 
seling session, members of Group A were 
informed that they were no longer re- 
quired to meet with a counselor, but that 
they could continue with counseling on 
a voluntary basis. The following table in- 


Table 1 


Post-experiment Self-initiated Counseling Contacts 
Made by Members of the Experimental 
Group (A) 





Number of Self- | Number of Total Number 
initiated Coun- Group Members of Counseling 





seling Contacts Making Contacts Contacts 
6 7 (58.3%) 42 
4 1 ( 8.8%) 4 
8 2 (16.7%) 6 
1 1 ( 8.8%) 1 
0 1 ( 8.38%) 0 
53 
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dicates the number of self-initiated coun- 
seling contacts made by members of Group 
A during a period which extended from 
the end of the twelfth counseling session 
to the end of the school year, or six school 
weeks. 

During the period which extended from 
the end of the twelve-school-week period 
of the study to the end of the school year, 
a tabulation was kept for each of the 36 
students included in the study involving 
the number of times each student was 
referred by teachers to the Submaster for 
disciplinary action. Table 2 indicates the 
results of this check. 


Table 2 


Post-experiment Referrals of Group Members to 
Submaster for Disciplinary Action 


Number of Number of 











Group Students Times 
Referred Referred 
Experimental 2 (16.7%) 2 
Traditional Control 5 (41.7%) 8 
Laissez-faire Control 4 (33.3%) 5 
Conclusion 


A theoretical assumption held by many 
who operate as client-centered counselors 
is that a client, if he is to gain significant 
self-awareness during the process of thera- 
py, must come to therapy by his own 
volition. This is a valid hypothesis and it 
is not this paper’s contention to dismiss 
the self-referral as being in the best posi- 
tion to profit from the counseling experi- 
ence. However, this study has demon- 
strated that client-centered therapy may 
be effective even when not sought volun- 
tarily. 


Received May 26, 1960. 
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Willingness to Accept Limitations and 


College Achievement 


Emanuel M. Berger 
University of Minnesota 


The concept “willingness to accept limi- 
tations,” was developed from the observa- 
tion of a pattern of attitudes in certain 
cases of underachievement in college, and 
a relating of the observed pattern to theo- 
retical ideas concerning the idealized image 
and self-acceptance. 


An Observed Pattern of Student Behavior 
and Some Theoretical Concepts 


In a previous Beret (Berger, 1958), an 
analysis was made of the case records of 
four high-ability, underachieving college 
students. Four kinds of attitudes seemed 
to be common to these students, and the 
pattern appeared to be one that occurred 
in many other similar cases: (1) extremely 
high standards for themselves, (2) a denial 
of wholeheartedness in their efforts, (3) 
the belief that they should be able to 
achieve at a high level with little effort; 
achieving through hard work is not espe- 
cially creditable, (4) an unwillingness to 
risk—being wrong, being disappointed, do- 
ing poorly. 

Most of the students in whom this pat- 
tern was observed had superior records in 
high school and very high scores on col- 
lege aptitude or intelligence tests. A brief 
illustrative case might serve to give a 
clearer picture of the kind of student be- 
ing considered. 

A twenty-two year old graduate student was 
referred by his advisor, a professor in the depart- 
ment of the student’s major field. The advisor 
saw the student as having good potential but as 
being confused and ineffective in his courses. The 
student’s Miller Analogies Test score was in the 
top 10 per cent of graduate students in com- 
parable fields at the university. He described 
himself as exerting practically no effort in his 
graduate work. He had envisioned a life with- 


out disappointment up to his senior year in col- 
lege—had thought he could do anything he 
wanted. Following some setbacks in his efforts 
as a student leader and in his college work, he 
felt he was a “failure.” The student had at first 
done much in music with little experience and 
was considered talented by others and he had 
aspired to be a concert pianist but later was 
discouraged by people whose opinion he re- 
spected. He compared himself unfavorably to 
Mozart. 

The student talked of the large number of 
failures in his life, apparently referring to music, 
school and losing the girl he had wanted. He 
would not want to have a responsible position 
where decisions came from him alone and there 
was no guidance or absolute assurance that his 
decisions were right. He gets discouraged when 
what he does in school is not perfect, feeling 
there is then no point in it. He expects others to 
see him as incompetent if he tries something and 
does not do well at it immediately, such as teach- 
ing a class for the first time. Because he worked 
as an undergraduate he did not feel he deserved 
the recognition he got as a scholar. “Anyone 
could have done as well by working hard.” He 
would not want status and recognition because 
“the more you have the more there is to lose.” 
He said in an early interview that he would be 
satisfied to be a dishwasher because of the low 
level of achievement. 


The Idealized Image 

The basic idea of an idealized self or 
ego image can be found in Zen writings 
that go back to the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies. In a recent interpretation of Zen 
(Watts, 1957), the concept called “ego 
image” is described. This concept repre- 
sents the conditioning of the individual by 
the group, a fixed idea of the self as the 
group wants it to be for purposes of social 
control. Those who go astray and lose their 
selves, their naturalness, are those who try 
to be some fixed image of the self rather 
than accepting their humanity. Accepting 
one’s humanity in this context means for 
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Willingness to Accept Limitations and College Achievement 


instance, that one accepts that he is never 
absolutely or fixedly, any concept he has 
of himself, such as “good,” but at times 
may be ill-tempered or unkind. 

The modern related concept of the “ideal- 
ized image” was named and developed by 
Karen Horney (1945). Although many 
psychoanalytic writers have referred to 
similar concepts, Horney stresses more 
than the others the importance of the 
idealized image, and develops a more com- 
plex picture of its nature and functions. 

According to Horney, the neurotic cre- 
ates an image of himself that represents 
what he believes himself to be, or what he 
feels he can or ought to be. This image 
is always extremely flattering to the self 
and is always arrogant in the sense that 
it takes for the self positive qualities that 
the person does not in fact have. The po- 
tential for such positive qualities may or 
may not be there. 

The perfectionistic, unrealistically high 
demands of the idealized image on the 
self, are mistaken by the person for genu- 
ine ideals. The person cherishes the image 
but does not really work to achieve it. In 
this way it differs from genuine ideals. 
One of the functions of the idealized image 
is as a substitute for realistic self-confidence 
and pride. 

The following quote from Horney (1945) 
points up some of the aspects of the ideal- 
ized image that are especially relevant to 
the thesis of this paper: 

He must avoid situations in which he would 
not be admired or recognized. He must avoid 
tasks that he is not certain to master. He may 
even develop an intense aversion to effort of any 
kind. To him, the gifted one, the mere vision 
of a picture he might paint is already the master 
painting. Any mediocre person can get somewhere 
by hard work; for him to apply himself like 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry would be an ad- 
mission that he is not the mastermind, and so 
humiliating. Since nothing can actually be 
achieved without work, he defeats by his atti- 
tude the very ends he is driven to attain. And 
the gap between his idealized image and his real 
self widens. 


Self-Acceptance 
The particular aspects of self-acceptance 


that are relevant here are described in an 
article by Wenkart (1955). She says that 
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the whole of our existence includes good, 
bad, and indifferent—and that human na- 
ture includes good and evil, anger and fear. 


It is the wish and need to accept only the good 
or beautiful or important in ourselves, rather than 
our wholeness, that is irrational. People become 
alienated from their own resources when they 
try to choose only the good, without experiencing 
good and bad, without risking, without enduring. 
We are at a loss when we are concerned with 
goals, with success, with the final outcome, when 
we want to be assured of success before we 
risk. Development becomes a problem when we 
lose our naturalness—when the individual shifts 
his center of gravity from his self to his idealized 
image. 


An Application to College Achievement 


The thesis of this paper is that the con- 
cepts of the idealized image and self ac- 
ceptance described in the previous sec- 
tions, have a specific application to certain 
problems of achievement in college. 

The pattern of attitudes observed in 
these cases of underachievement has al- 
ready been described. What follows is a 
hypothetical integration of the various at- 
titudes, 

1. Extremely high standards for them- 
selves. 
The attitudes referred to by this char- 
acteristic include difficulty in accept- 
ing: one’s mistakes; having to revise a 
decision; doing poorly in anything we 
choose to do; not being among the best 
in one’s field. It represents the ideal- 
ized image when combined with the 
second characteristic “denial of whole- 
heartedness in their efforts to achieve.” 
Denial of wholeheartedness in their 
efforts. 
Serves as a defense by accounting for 
their failure to realize their very high 
standards. It is preferable not to make 
a real effort to achieve because they 
would prefer not to risk the possibility 
that they may fall short of their ideal- 
ized images despite their best efforts. 
8. Belief that they should achieve at a 
high level with little effort. 
Closely related to the first attitude and 
the idealized image. These students are 
likely to be proud of how well they 
have done in college despite the small 


bo 
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amount of effort they have made. It is 
a way of implying that if they really 
tried they would achieve at a very high 
level. 


4, Unwillingness to risk being wrong, being 
disappointed, doing poorly. 
This represents wishing to choose only 
the good or important in themselves and 
in life, and a denial of the limitations 
that go with being human or with hu- 
man experience, We are not perfectly 
“intelligent” or always “best,” and it is 
inevitable that there will be some fail- 
ure, disappointment, and mistakes, in 
our attempts to realize our potentialities 
and maintain ourselves in life. The as- 
eae of self-acceptance that is involved 
ere has to do with accepting our- 
selves with our human imperfections, 


Willingness to Accept Limitations 

The underachievement of certain stu- 
dents with a particular set of attitudes has 
been interpreted as being motivated by a 
preference not to try hard rather than 
risk falling below their idealized images. 
Some such students will say in effect, 
“Sometimes I think I’m afraid to try— 
afraid I won't do as well as I think I 
should.” Others may deny such an inter- 
pretation at first, and gradually accept it. 
Still others showing the same attitudes 
never accept the interpretation. 


The interpretation depends in part on 
an assumption of unconscious motivation. 
Also, determining motivation from subjec- 
tive responses is a doubtful method at best. 
Therefore some sort of indirect approach 
seems indicated in order to frame a test- 
able hypothesis. 

Another way of stating the interpreta- 
tion is to say that these students are un- 
willing to accept the inevitable human 
limitations in themselves now, and are 
unwilling to accept similarly inevitable 
limitations that might appear consequent 
to their best efforts. These consequent 
limitations refer to falling short of “the 
tops” or “best,” which to these students 
is the equivalent of failure, and also fall- 
ing short of what they believe they should 
be able to do if they really try hard. 
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The four kinds of attitudes in the ob- 
served pattern of the underachievers are 
considered to reflect various aspects of 
willingness to accept limitations current- 
ly, or consequent to their best efforts. 


If the theoretical interpretation of un- 
derachievement is correct, then it should 
follow that those students who are more 
willing to accept limitations, other things 
being equal, will achieve at a higher level 
in college. This would be evidence of 
construct validity. 


“Willingness to accept limitations” is 
conceived of as a continuum. At the low 
end would be the underachieving students 
with attitudes that were described earlier, 
At the high end would be students with 
opposite attitudes. 


Students with a high or “healthy” will- 
ingness to accept limitations, deny that 
they have extremely high standards for 
themselves; admit wholeheartedness in 
their efforts to achieve; admit willingness 
to try their best despite a risk of not do- 
ing well; acknowledge the creditability of 
hard work in achievement. The various 
self concepts of these persons are not rigid 
or absolute, but allow for a wide variety 
of self-perceptions that are consistent with 
being human, and therefore having human 
limitations. The individual does not de- 
mand that he be absolutely “successful” 
or “intelligent.” He allows for intra-indi- 
vidual differences and therefore accepts 
that some of his abilities will not be as 
good as others, some subjects will require 
more effort if he is to do well. Also, he 
accepts what is inherent in life: that 
despite his best efforts, he will not al- 
ways be “outstanding,” that there will in- 
evitably be some disappointment, some 
failure to achieve his objectives. 


Being willing to accept that such limita- 
tions may appear despite one’s best efforts, 
permits the person to make his best ef- 
forts, to be more wholehearted in his at- 
tempts to achieve. 


A scale to measure willingness to accept 
limitations (hereafter W.A.L.), was con- 
structed as part of a larger inventory de- 
signed to measure non-intellectual factors 
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Willingness to Accept Limitations and College Achievement 


in college achievement. It is presented in 


Table 1. 








Table 1 
A Scale for Willingness to Accept Limitations 
“Plus” 
Response 





High Standards 

It’s important for me to do well in every- 
thing I choose to do. 

After a person makes a decision about what 
he wants to do in life, he should always stick 
to it rather than change his mind several 
times. 

It's hard for me to feel that my mistakes 
are ever acceptable. 

If one is careful enough, it’s possible to 
avoid making mistakes. 

I should be more capable than I am. 

I would rather not go into a field unless I 
were likely to be among the best in it. 


Wholeheartedness re Achievement 
When I am worried about something coming 

out well, I tend to work all the harder on it. True 
I never had to work hard to get grades in 
high school and so I never really worked hard 
to get even better grades. 

I have done the best I could to get good 
grades. 


Belief in Achievement with Little Effort 

If I don’t have success early in some things 
I'm trying to do, I tend to give it up. 
Anyone with average college intelligence can 
get good grades in any course by working 
hard. False 
I'm pleased for other people to know what my 
grades are in school considering how little I 
have studied. 


Willingness to Risk 

It’s important for me to know definitely my 
chances of success in things that I am seri- 
ous about before I try to do them. 

If the odds seemed against me in a college 
course, I would rather try my best, and take 
a chance on doing poorly than not try at all. True 
There are many things I would like to be able 
to do, but don’t try because I’m afraid I 
wouldn’t do well. 


It may be that I am afraid to try my best 
in school, for fear I wouldn’t reach up to 
what I'd hope for myself. 


False 


False 
False 


False 
False 


False 


False 


True 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 





An attempt was made to use statements 
that were actually made by students who 
fit the description of underachievement. 
The reasoning was that the attitudes were 
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acceptable to these students and would 
probably be acceptable to other students 
who have similar attitudes. Thus there 
would be less likelihood that respondents 
would be influenced by a wish to make 
socially desirable responses rather than re- 
sponses that reflect their actual attitudes. 
An individual’s score on the scale is the 
number of items he answers in the direc- 
tion of greater willingness to accept limi- 
tations. 

It is recognized that the “healthy” atti- 
tudes with all their implications do not 
necessarily follow from a respondent’s de- 
nial of some of the statements. The as- 
sumption is that low scorers, those who are 
unwilling to accept limitations, will not 
achieve as well as those who do not have 
such attitudes, whatever the attitudes of 
the higher scorers may be. 


Problem and Procedure 


The hypothesis is: Other things being 
equal, those high ability college students 
who are more willing to accept limitations, 
will achieve at a higher level. 

The early observations that led to the hy- 
pothesis, were made on students who were 
almost always men of high ability. Thus an 
attempt was made to make as many match- 
ings of high ability students as possible. 
The definition of high ability was 80th 
percentile or over on high school rank. 
Forty subjects out of a total of 56 had a 
score at or above the 80th percentile on 
a college aptitude test. 


Procedure 

The larger inventory containing the 16 
item W.A.L. scale was administered to 
entering freshman students during the ori- 
entation period that precedes admission to 
the University. The students included men 
and women entering the College of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and the Arts (SLA), and 
men entering the Institute of Technology 
(IT). 

The matching was done by pairing stu- 
dents who were as similar as possible on 
high school rank, college aptitude, and 
size of high school; and as different as pos- 
sible on W.A.L. score. The group that was 
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higher an W.A.L. in fact had a lower mean 
score on all matching variables. For IT 
students only, score on a math test which 
is regularly given in orientation was also 
used in matching. The college aptitude 
test was the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination. All match- 
ings were made prior to ascertaining 
grades. 

The criterion of college achievement is 
first quarter grade point average, based on 
a scheme in which the grade equivalent in 
points is: A=—<48B=—3 C=2;D—1;F 
=e'@, 


Results and Discussion 


Table 2 indicates that for the total group 
of matched pairs, the high scorers on 
W.A.L. made significantly higher grades 
than the low scorers. A similar result 
obtains for SLA men, but not for SLA 
women or IT men. 

Table 3 shows the distribution of scores 
on W.A.L. for a group of 112 SLA men. 


Table 2 
The Differences Between Means on Grades of 
Matched Pairs Differentiated on Willing- 
ness to Accept Limitations 








Group . —_ he + 
SLA men 10 98 19 5.27** 
SLA women 9 18 19 92 
IT men 9 50 27 1.86 
Total 28 0ST CCti«TQO® 





**Difference significant at .001 level. 


Table 3 


Distribution of Raw Scores on W.A.L. Scale 
for 112 SLA Men 








Scores Frequency 
2-3 1 
4-5 11 
6-7 22 
8-9 86 

10-11 28 
12-18 13 
14-15 2 
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The number is too small to permit a 
dependable conclusion about the nature 
of the distribution of the W.A.L. scale. 
However, the obtained distribution is evi- 
dence of a normal distribution. 

The distribution obtained also is evi- 
dence that social desirability does not have 
an important effect on response to the 
scale. 

The hypothesis is supported by the re- 
sults in Table 2, but the interpretation 
of the results needs some qualification. 

The number of matched pairs found 
among SLA women and IT men was very 
small. Thus, it can be said that the hy- 
pothesis is supported in general, but the 
results most clearly apply to SLA men, 
and are uncertain for SLA women and 
IT men. The results for the latter two 
groups, however, are apparently consist- 
ent with the over-all difference for the 
total group of matched pairs. 

Although the results support the hy- 
pothesis, there is obviously a need to 
obtain more data, larger numbers of sub- 
jects. The results for SLA need to be 
verified. Larger numbers of SLA women 
and IT men need to be obtained in order 
to ascertain whether the hypothesis would 
be supported for them or not. In sum, 
these first data may be considered a be- 
ginning test of the hypothesis, encourag- 
ing enough to warrant further investiga- 
tion. 


Received April 8, 1960. 
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Comment 


This is a stimulating paper. It repre- 
sents something that is all too often neg- 
lected by the practicing counselor, and 
also by theoretically oriented psychologists. 
Good theories—or concepts, or hypothetical 
constructs—do not spring full blown from 
the mind. They are based upon experi- 
ence and observation, and reflection upon 
one’s experience and observations. Many 
of us have the experience, but few reflect 
upon it and do anything about it. Berger 
has done this latter. 

No doubt many of us have at some time 
in our counseling dealt with clients, wheth- 
er college students or not, who fit the de- 
scription given by Berger. At least I have, 
and the description takes on validity from 
the clinical experience of others. Appar- 
ently others, including Horney, have en- 
countered similar clients. But no one has 
pursued the matter to the point of attempt- 
ing to define a concept, to develop an in- 
strument to measure the concept, and to 
apply the instrument in situations which 
can contribute to its verification (or to the 
construct validity of the concept), or to 
its modification or redefinition and refin- 
ing of the concept. Berger’s paper is a 
case study of such a process, and thus an 
excellent example for the rest of us. 

Any comments must recognize the nature 
of the process, and the stage of develop- 
ment of the concept. The process is one 
of induction rather than deduction. At the 
present stage of real knowledge in psy- 
chology we need more such inductive the- 
ory; we need to beware of overadmiration 
of the hypothetico-deductive method as the 
only respectable approach to theory build- 
ing. The goal of a comprehensive theory 
of human behavior is a desirable one, and 
a necessary one, and attempts to formulate 
such a theory, while regarded by many as 
premature, are not to be decried. But there 
is also a place for what is called part- 
theory, or miniature theories, and these 
should be encouraged. To be sure, it is 
essential that such part-theories be con- 


sistent with each other to the extent that 
each is based upon or supported by ob- 
servation and evidence; if there is, as we 
assume, a unity to all behavior, such part- 
theories must be consistent if they are to 
constitute a part of a general theory of 
behavior. 


With this background, a few more spe- 
cific comments may be made as much to 
the author as to the reader: 


1. There seems to me to be some re- 
dundancy in the discussion of the charac- 
teristics of the kind of person who fits the 
concept of the nonaccepting underachiev- 
er. But this is typical of the early stages 
of defining a concept, when it sometimes 
helps to express it in different ways. Later, 
the surplus content can be eliminated, and 
a concise definition or description de- 


veloped. 


2. The distinction between the ideal- 
ized image, which appears to be a clinical 
aberration, and the self-ideal of the more 
normal person, needs to be clarified. 


3. The pattern of attitudes, with its four 
aspects, is not satisfying to me. I have 
a feeling of lack of clarity, of overlap, of 
lack of independence among them. I think 
the pattern can be described more clearly. 
But the stated pattern is not too important - 
for the present purposes—it should perhaps 
be seen as an outcome, not a beginning. 
And the described pattern served the pur- 
pose of developing items for the Willing- 
ness to Accept Limitations scale. (Could 
this rather clumsy label be simplified?) 


4. I am sure that this comment is so 
obvious that Berger felt it unnecessary to 
mention it. What is the reliability of the 
W.A.L. scale? Are the items internally 
consistent, or all related to total score? 
It would appear to be easily possible—and 
desirable—to lengthen the scale, apply item 
analysis, and determine reliability. All of 
this assumes, as I do, that the scale is worth 
further effort, and that the concept de- 
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veloped by Berger warrants further ex- of saying “your idea is exciting. Develop 
ploration. it and have fun in the doing.” 
I believe that this paper could be the 
beginning of a significant program of re- C. H. Patterson 
search. This comment is essentially a way University of Illinois 


Recognition of Two Studies 


Annually the Research Awards Committee of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association cites outstanding published research of the preceding year. Their last re- 
port, given in Denver this March at the annual meeting of the association, includes two 
studies published in this Journal. Our warm congratulations to these authors! 


ResEarcH Awarp: Robert P. O'Hara and David T. Tiedeman. Vocational Self Concept in 
Adolescence. 1959, 6, 292-301. 


HonoraB_eE Mention: Feriha Baymur and C. H. Patterson. Three methods of Assisting 
Underachieving High School Students. 1960, 7, 83-90. 
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The Use of the California Psychological Inventory 


in a University Counseling Service 


Leonard D. Goodstein, John O. Crites, Alfred B. Heilbrun, Jr., 
and Peter P. Rempel” ** 
University of Iowa 


An important problem which faces the 
college counselor is to find a valid person- 
ality inventory applicable to the relatively 
stable (nonpsychiatric) population of col- 
lege students who seek counseling assist- 
ance. The widely-used Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) is 
available, and there is some favorable re- 
search evidence on its value as a predictor 
of client behavior in counseling (Drake & 
Oetting, 1959). However, since it was spe- 
cifically designed to provide diagnostic in- 
formation on the pathological aspects of 
personality, most of the validity data per- 
tain to its use with patients in mental 
hospitals and psychiatric clinics. Other 
standard inventories, such as the Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory, the Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory, and the Minnesota Person- 
ality Scale, purportedly measure personal- 
ity characteristics important for client ap- 
praisal, but research indicates that they 
actually have only very limited usefulness 
in counseling (Super, 1949). And, the re- 
cently developed Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule and California Psychological 
Inventory are relatively unstudied with cli- 
ents as subjects. As a result, there is a 
definite need for research on measures of 
normal personality variables which may 
have utility for counseling and adjunct 
activities. 

1Peter P. Rempel is now at the University of 
Alberta, Edmonton. 


2The authors are indebted to Donald Poole for 
his assistance with portions of the statistical anal- 
ysis. 
8For a different kind of report on the CPI see 
Dicken in the “Comments and Letters” depart- 
ment of this issue. Note also a report by Dicken 
regarding the social desirability response factor 


on the CPI, this Journal, p. 185. Ed. 


Problem 


Designed to evaluate the positive aspects 
of personality which are important for so- 
cial living, social interactions, and academic 
success, the California Psychological In- 
ventory (CPI) is an instrument which ap- 
pears to have considerable promise for use 
in “clinics and counseling agencies whose 
clientele consists mainly of socially-func- 
tioning individuals” (Gough, 1957, p. 7). 
Most of the CPI scales were developed 
empirically by differentiation of criterion 
groups and hence have some validity as a 
result of the initial standardization. Ques- 
tions remain, however, as to the value of 
the CPI for the analysis and diagnosis of 
client problems, prediction of response to 
counseling, evaluation of counseling effec- 
tiveness, etc. The purpose of the present 
study, which is one in a planned series of 
investigations, was to determine the diag- 
nostic usefulness of the CPI in a univer- 
sity counseling service. 


Hypotheses 


Gough (1957) suggests three methods 
for the interpretation of scores on the pro- 
file sheet: (1) the mean of the scores on 
all scales, or the over-all elevation of the 
profile; (2) the patterns of scores on pairs 
of scales, or the shape of the profile; and, 
(3) the magnitude of scores on individual 
scales. If these methods of interpreting 
CPI scores are diagnostically useful in a 
university counseling service setting, then 
each of them should: 

1. Discriminate reliably between stu- 
dents who apply for assistance (cli- 
ents) and those who do not apply 
(nonclients ). 
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2. Differentiate significantly between 
clients with vocational-educational 
problems and those with more se- 
vere difficulties of a personal-social 
nature. 


Procedure 


The California Psychological Inventory 

The CPI consists of 480 items which the 
respondent answers as either “true” or 
“false” of himself. The item content pri- 
marily samples experiences of the respond- 
ent in the area of social interaction, but 
also covers attitudes toward achievement 
and authority. The items are scored for 
18 scales which are grouped into four gen- 
eral categories, based upon the psycho- 
logical and psychometric clusterings Gough 
observed during the standardization of the 
test. The categories or classes, the scales 
which comprise them, and the standard 
abbreviations for the scales are as follows: 

Class I. Measures of poise, ascendance, 
and self-assurance 
Dominance (Do) 

Capacity for status (Cs) 
Sociability (Sy) 

Social presence (Sp) 
Self-acceptance (Sa) 
Sense of well-being (Wb) 

Class II. Measures of socialization, ma- 

turity, and responsibility 
7. Responsibility (Re) 
8. Socialization (So) 
9. Self-control (Sc) 

10. Tolerance (To) 

11. Good impression (Gi) 

12. Communality (Cm) 

Class III. Measures of achievement po- 
tential and intellectual efficiency 

18. Achievement via conformance (Ac) 

14. Achievement via independence (Ai) 

15. Intellectual efficiency (Je) 

Class IV. Measures of intellectual and 
interest modes 

16. Psychological-mindedness (Py) 

17. Flexibility (Fx) 

18. Femininity (Fe) 

The test manual (Gough, 1957) gives a 
more detailed description of the scales and 
a fuller description of how they were de- 
veloped. 


OMe © bor 
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Subjects 

The subjects of the study included both 
clients and nonclients. Two types of cli- 
ents, Personal-Adjustment (PA) and Vo- 
cational-Educational (VE), were identi- 
fied, according to the nature of the prob- 
lem they presented. The PA clients were 
those individuals who checked the follow- 
ing category on an application card at the 
University Counseling Service at the State 
University of Iowa: “Would like to discuss 
my feelings about myself and others; some 
personal problems which are bothering 
me.” The VE clients were those persons 
who upon application for counseling en- 
dorsed either or both of these statements: 
(1) “Would like to discuss my abilities, 
interests, aptitudes; my occupational plans 
for the future,” and (2) “Would like to dis- 
cuss my courses, grades, classes, study 
techniques; my progress here at the Uni- 
versity.” Following initial application for 
counseling, but preceding any interviews 
with a counselor, the CPI was routinely 
administered to all clients as part of an 
ongoing program of research begun in 
January, 1958. At the time of the study 
over 1,000 CPI profiles were available for 
analysis, from which four random samples 
were drawn. These included 100 male PA, 
150 male VE, 100 female PA, and 100 
female VE clients. In addition, CPI’s on 
a comparable student group were collected. 
The nonclients (controls or C) were mem- 
bers of a sophomore and junior level psy- 
chology course, who were tested during a 
regular class period. A review of case 
records indicated that none of these stu- 
dents was a former or current client of the 
University Counseling Service. Moreover, 
this sample of nonclients had class stand- 
ing, a variable related to CPI scores, com- 
parable to that of the clients. There were 
100 male and 100 female Ss in the control 
groups. 

Results 


To test for differences in CPI profile 
elevation and shape, six subgroups of 30 
profiles each were randomly selected from 
the larger groups of profiles for a Type I 
analysis of variance (Lindquist, 1953), as 
suggested by Block, Levine, and McNemar 
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The Use of CPI in a University Counseling Service 


(1951). In this statistical model, which 
was applied separately to males and fe- 
males, the Blocks, Columns, and Rows ef- 
fects correspond to differences between the 
PA, VE, and C groups, the 18 CPI scales, 
and the Ss within the groups, respectively. 
Profile Elevation 

The over-all elevation of the CPI pro- 
files for males differed significantly be- 
tween the client and nonclient groups (F 
= 11.50, df = 2 and 87, p < .01). Similar- 
ly, the profile elevations for females varied 
systematically from one group to another 
(F = 9.67, df = 2 and 87, p < .01). Ac- 
cording to Gough (1957), these differences 
in average CPI profiles indicate differences 
in level of general adjustment. 
Profile Shape 

The male client and nonclient groups 
had dissimilar profile shapes on the CPI. 
The interaction between scales and PA, 
VE, and C groups was highly significant 
(F = 4.00, df = 34 and ©, p < .01. Like- 
wise, the female PA, VE and C groups 
varied significantly in the shapes of their 
CPI profiles (F = 4.19, df = 34 and ©, 
p < .01). Following Gough’s (1957) in- 
terpretation, these differences in CPI pro- 
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file shapes indicate differences in modes 
of adjustment. 


Individual CPI Scales 

Table 1 presents the T-score means and 
SD’s on the various CPI scales for the six 
male and female PA, VE, and C groups. 
An inspection of these data indicated that 
the direction of the differences in profile 
elevation for both males and females is 
from poorer to better adjustment. In gen- 
eral, the mean scores of the C groups 
are the highest and those of the PA groups 
the .lowest, with the VE groups interme- 
diate. Further support for this trend comes 
from a consideration of the mean differ- 
ences on the CPI scales for the various 
combinations of the PA, VE, and C groups 
(Table 2). For males and females, who 
exhibit striking profile similarities within 
each of the three groups, the most reliable 
mean differences exist between the PA and 
C groups: 15 out of 18 comparisons for 
males and 16 out of 18 comparisons for 
females were significant, The differences 
between the VE and C groups were less 
extensive with 12 out of 18 comparisons 
for males and 9 out of 18 comparisons for 
females statistically significant. The VE 


Table 1 


Means and SDs in T-score Units on the 


18 CPI Scales for the Six Groups of Ss. 


(N= 100 in Each Group) 

















Males Females 
CPI Pers. Adj. Voc. Educ. Control Pers. Adj. Voc. Educ. Control 
Scales Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Do 478 128 50.6 12.4 55.8 12.3 47.7 118 49.7 12.3 54.1 10.4 
Cs 514 108 502 105 #£58.1 11.1 49.0 10.0 51.1 10.1 54.7 10.8 
Sy 45.1 110 51.8 95 56.0 9.8 44.7 110 48.7 110 545 108 
Sp 50.2 13.8 51.9 ti’ S36 Hus 484 11C 502 11S 56.1 10.9 
Sa 55:6 122 568 10.9 61.4 lit 53.2 9.7 54.4 I: Shr Tee 
Wb 89.9 159 46.1 12.6 S08 10.7 406 126 45.8 115 48.7 9.5 
Re 44,9 10.9 48.7 8.7 47.8 11.4 47,1 10.1 50.6 76 513 7.8 
So 405 109 48.6 105 ST 107 40.1 15 47.7 102 494 8.9 
Sc 40.7 12.9 428 112 438.9 10.6 89.8 11.8 46.2 99 446 9.4 
To 452 116 4638 9.7 49.1 10.8 465 184 49.9 99 586 11.6 
Gi 41.0 114 42.5 92 452 11.4 40.8 96 45.2 10.8 445 9.6 
Cm 48.2 8.9 543 7.1 86S 1.7 466 105 49.5 85 509 7 ej 
Ac 42.0 11.7 45.0 10.0 49.4 11.0 415 105 462 114 47.8 10.2 
Ai 543 101 486 9.7 5383 108 S98 U7 335 103 Sas 9.4 
le ' 440 182 426 146 508 18.0 46.0 119 48.1 10.4 54.0 9.6 
Py 46.0 129 426 119 509 9.4 45.7 12.1 444 1232 S14 101 
Fx 61.0 102 525 108 542 108 592 12.1 S68 108 555 108 
Fe 58.8 10.6 518 106. 47.7 9.7 495 105 50.6 98 485 105 
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and PA groups were the most similar, dif- 
fering in only 7 out of 18 comparisons for 
males and 10 out of 18 comparisons for 
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Pairs of Scales 
Since the over-all groups by scales in- 
teractions were significant, separate t-tests 























females. for differences in profile shape on every 
Table 2 
Mean Score Differences on the 18 CPI Scales for the Several Group Comparisons 
Males Females 
CPI Pers. Adj. Pers. Adj. Voc. Educ. Pers. Adj. Pers. Adj. Voc. Educ. 
Scales vs. vs. vs. vs. vs. vs. 
Voc. Educ. Control Control Voc. Educ. Control Control 
Do —0.10 13.00** 14,00** 8.26* 8.80** 5.54** 
Cs 2.24 8.44** 6.20** 8.60** 8.33** 4.73** 
Sy 4,43* 12.17** 8.18** 2.87 9.97** 7.10** 
Sp 3.07 11.80** 8.73** 6.30** 12.86** 6.06** 
Sa 1.24 9.14** 7.90** —0.93 5.84** 6.77** 
Wb 5.53** 11.83** 6.30** 9.50** 11.67** 2.17 
Re 2.20 2.93 0.73 1.90 1.33 —0.57 
So 8.54** 14.57** 6.03** 6.84** 7.84** .50 
Sc 5.77** 5.83** 0.06 5.86** 4,63** —1.23 
To 8.90* 9.30** 5.40** 7.06** 12.08** 4.97** 
Gi 4.80** 4.63* —0.17 4.60** 4.37** —0.23 
Cm 3.37 8.77* 0.40 2.60 8.03* 0.48 
Ac 4,30* 14.50** 10.20** 4.00** 6:73** 2.78 
Ai —1.67 7,10** 8.77%" —0.14 4,93** 5.07%* 
Ie 2.90 14.16** 11.26** 5.00** 11.80** 6.80** 
Py —2.86 10.87** 18.28** 0.10 9.07#* 8.97** 
Fx —2.60 —1.24 1.36 —0.30 0.90 1.20 
Fe —1.48 —4.07* —2.64 —2.00 —2.36 —0.66 
*Significant at the .05 level. 
**Significant at the .01 level. 
Table 3 
Significant Differential Patterns on Pairs of CPI Scales for the Several 
Male Group Comparisons 
CPI Scales 
CPI 
Scales Cs Sy Sp Sa Wb Re So Sc To Gi Cm Ac Ai Ie Py Fx _ Fe 
Do 8 iS. 3.3: 1,3: 1,28 33." 258 333 2,8 2,8 
Cs 1 8 2,3 2,8 
Sy 2,8 2,8 2.8: 2,3 1 1,2,8 2,8 
Sp 2,3 8 2,8 2,8 2,8 2,8 
Sa 8 1 8 8 2,8 2,8 
Wb 2 8 1 L$ 12 Lg&é 
Re 2 2 8 8 238 28 2 
So 2 z 2 1,2 1,9 .1,8 -L2¢ 
Sc 8 12,3 2,8 1,3 1,2 12 
To L3.L2 3.5 
Gi 20 1S 33 ESS 1 2 
Cm 2,3 8 2,8 8 2 
Ac 2 1 1,2,38 2,8 
Ai 3 $$ 32.6 
Te Ss Soa 
Py 33 £¢@ 
Fx 





Note.—The numbers in the table above refer to the following group comparisons: 
1—personal adjustment vs. vocational-educational 
2= personal adjustment vs. control 
3 = vocational-educational vs. control 
The italicized numbers refer to differences significant at the .01 level; non-italicized numbers at the 


.05 level. 
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Table 4 
Significant Differential Patterns on Pairs of CPI Scales for the Several 
Female Group Comparisons 
CPI Scales 
CPI 
Scales Cs Sy Sp Sa Wb Re So Se To Gi Cm Ac Ai Ie Py Fx Fe 
Do 2 8 3 2 
Cs 2 a 
Sy ae? ae $s § 2 s 33 
Sp 2 2,8 2,8 = 2 2 1,2,8 
Sa i 8 1 yoo 8 2,3 
Wb 1,2 2 a ea 1,2 3,8 4;2 i33 
Re 2 3.3: 2 
So 1 je, ge 1,2 
Sc 1 8 8 8 1,2 
To 2 2 2 1 L232 
Gi 7. 2 
Cm 33 8 
Ac a 
Ai 2 2 
le 2 1,2,3 
Py 2,3 2,3 
Fx 
Note.—The numbers in the table above refer to the following group comparisons: 
1= personal adjustment vs. vocational-educational 
2= personal adjustment vs. control 
3 = vocational-educational vs. control 
The italicized numbers refer to differences significant at the .01 level; non-italicized numbers at the 


05 level, 


possible pair of scales for all combinations 
of groups were made. This analysis re- 
sulted in the data reported in Table 3 for 
males and Table 4 for females. The inter- 


| pretation of these data involves an initial 


reference to Table 3 or Table 4 and a 
subsequent use of Table 1. As an example, 
consider the 3 in the Do by Cs cell of Table 
8. This indicates that the male VE and C 
groups have differential patterns on the 
Dominance and Capacity for status scales, 
which are significant at the .05 level. The 
direction and absolute values of the pat- 
tern differences can then be determined 
from Table 1. In this example, the means 
on the Do and Cs scales, respectively, are 
50.6 and 50.2 for the VE group and 55.8 
and 58.1 for the C group. Thus, although 
the former Ss tend not to differ in their 
scores on these scales, the C Ss tend to 
score higher on Do than on Cs. 

A comparison of Tables 3 and 4 indi- 
cates that there are a greater number of 
pattern differences on pairs of scales be- 
tween the male groups than between the 


female groups. Out of the 365 possible 
comparisons, 145 yield significant differ- 
ences for males, whereas only 94 are sig- - 
nificant for females. The trend in shape 
differences between the client and non- 
client groups, irrespective of sex, was quite 
similar to the trend in variations of profile 
elevation across the groups: the compari- 
sons of the PA and VE groups with the 
C group produced more differences in pro- 
file shape than the comparisons of the PA 
and VE groups with each other. For males 
the number of significant differences were 
as follows: PA vs. C = 58; VE vs. C = 
61; and, VE vs. PA = 26. The comparable 
results for females were: PA vs. C = 46; 
VE vs. C = 26; and, PA vs. VE = 22. 
From an inspection of Tables 3 and 4, it 
is apparent that most of these differences 
in profile shape involve either the measures 
of socialization, maturity, and responsibility 
(Class II) or the measures of intellectual 
and interest modes (Class IV). There were 
92 and 76 significant differences in Class 
II and IV, respectively, for males, and 58 
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and 46 significant differences in these 
classes for females. 


Discussion 


Both the over-all profile elevation of the 
CPI, which reflects an individual’s general 
adjustment level, as well as patterns of 
scores on pairs of scales, which indicate 
dominant adjustment mechanisms, differ- 
entiate reliably and extensively between 
groups of clients and nonclients. The re- 
sults provide considerable support, there- 
fore, not only for Gough’s suggested ap- 
proaches to interpretation of the CPI, but 
also for the use of these methods in a uni- 
versity counseling service setting. In the 
typical counseling center, for example, in- 
dividuals with long-standing personal-social 
difficulties, who require more extensive 
treatment than the usually available short- 
term adjustive counseling, are generally re- 
ferred to the other campus or community 
agencies for service. If included as a part 
of the intake procedure, the CPI can aid 
in this type of referral, since profile eleva- 
tion and shape vary with adjustment status. 
Again, if used as a screening instrument 
in the student personnel program, the CPI 
can identify potential counseling cases for 
. possible referral to the counseling service. 
Moreover, it can specify whether an indi- 
vidual’s problem is more likely personal 
or vocational-educational in nature. 

One restriction upon the use of the CPI 
and the generality of the results of this 
study concerns the differences between 
college samples from various institutions. 
The mean scores reported in Table 1 for 
the male and female C groups vary con- 
siderably from those published by Gough 
(1957, pp. 34-85) for presumably com- 
parable groups of college students. The 
differences in scale means between these 
independent college samples were tested 
for statistical significance by Lindquist’s 
(1947) trend test. The analysis indicated 
that the observed differences between the 
two sets of college profiles were highly 
significant (F = 4.21 for males, F = 2.98 
for females, with 17 and 493 df, both ex- 
ceeded the .01 level), which suggests that 
some caution is necessary in the extension 
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of the present findings to other college 
settings. The nature of the differences be- 
tween the groups of this study and Gough’s 
norm groups is noteworthy, since the latter 
resemble the PA and VE groups much 
more than the C groups. Whether these 
differences are a function of inadequacies 
in Gough’s norms or a result of some spe- 
cial bias in the selection of the C groups 
is not determinable from the available data, 
Additional research is needed to clarify this 
issue. 

Further research is also necessary to sub- 
stantiate the elevation and shape patterns 
which differentiated the PA, VE, and C 
groups. The findings agree with those of 
Dahlstrom and Craven (1952) who found 
that personal adjustment clients appear less 
well adjusted on the MMPI than voca- 
tional-educational clients and controls and 
that vocational-educational clients are 
more poorly adjusted than controls. But 
the results disagree, at least in part, with 
the findings of Gaudet and Kulick (1954), 
who used the Minnesota Personality Scale 
to compare vocational-educational clients 
with an unselected norm group and with 
personal adjustment clients. They conclud- 
ed that “Individuals who seek vocational 
and educational guidance have problems 
of emotional, social, and familial adjust- 
ment similar to others composing a norma- 
tive sample. Persons seeking personal-so- 
cial guidance are more poorly adjusted 
socially, emotionally, and in their family 
relationships than those requesting educa- 
tional-vocational guidance” (Gaudet & Ku- 
lick, 1954, p. 214). Replication of the 
present study at different university coun- 
seling centers should provide answers to 
two questions: (1) how stable are the CPI 
patterns which differentiated the client and 
nonclient groups, and (2) are vocational- 
educational clients actually different from 
nonclients? 


Summary 


To evaluate the diagnostic usefulness of 
the California Psychological Inventory 
(CPI) in a university counseling service, 
six groups of 30 male and female personal 
adjustment clients, vocational-educational 
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clients, and nonclients, were compared on 
over-all CPI profile elevation, profile shape, 
individual scales, and pairs of scales with 
an analysis of variance technique appro- 
priate for the study of multidimensional 
personality instruments. The findings in- 
dicated consistent, psychologically mean- 
ingful differences between the various 
groups in all aspects of the profile com- 
parisons. More specifically, with respect 
to profile elevation there was a definite 
ordering of the groups along the adjust- 
ment continuum from personal clients to 
vocational-educational clients to controls, 
with the latter being best adjusted. Simi- 
larly, there were differences between the 
typical adjustment modes of the groups, 
with the greatest differentiation occurring 
between the clients and nonclients. Impli- 
cations of the findings for use of the CPI 
in a university counseling service and for 
future research were discussed. 
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The Predictive Use of the MMPI in a 
College Counseling Center 


Clyde A. Parker 
Brigham Young University 


It is not uncommon for research to arise 
out of specific practices. The MMPI has 
been administered to entering freshman stu- 
dents at Brigham Young University almost 
since the organization of the Counseling 
Service in 1946. For a number of years, 
however, only the “short form” (336 items 
instead of 566) was given in an attempt to 
conserve time. Thus, neither the K scale 
nor the Si scale could be scored. For a 
few years the full test was given with K 
and Si scales used. Several questions, there- 
fore, arose concerning which form should 
be given and the usefulness of the test given 
at the beginning of school in predicting the 
need or motivation for counseling. 

In a 1957 unpublished study by Robin- 
son and Slater, the MMPI was found to 
have little or no value in discriminating 
students who received personal counseling 
or therapy from the students of a control 
group.! The profiles on which this con- 
clusion was based, however, were a mix- 
ture of both the “short form” and the entire 
test that was given during the orientation 
period and a few tests that were admin- 
istered at the time counseling was re- 
quested. It was hypothesized, therefore, 
that different results might be obtained 
if the MMPI were given at the time coun- 
seling was requested, and that the MMPI 
could help distinguish those who were 
highly motivated for counseling from those 
who were not. Welsh (1956) has shown 
that the Anxiety Index? is postively related 
to improvement in therapy for several 
~ 1The data on which this conclusion was based 
were never used in a formal paper because of the 
negative results; but, they were, in fact, the 
nuclear facts which prompted the changes in pro- 
cedure mentioned here and the present research. 

2A.1. = 1.88D + 1 Pt — .67 (Hs + Hy). 


groups. For approximately a year and a 
half before the present study was initiated, 
the MMPI was given to almost all students 
requesting personal counseling whether or 
not they had taken the test at the time they 
entered school. 


Hypotheses 


These changes in procedure (use of the 
long form instead of the short form and 
giving the inventory to all students “evalu- 
ated” for personal counseling) suggested 
several hypotheses. 

l. The first concerned the usefulness of 
the complete MMPI versus the short form. 
Since the K scale is added to several scales 
when the entire test is given, one would 
expect that the complete form would dis- 
criminate those needing counseling from 
those not needing it better than would the 
short form. For this reason, the whole test 
would be potentially more useful. 


2. The second hypothesis concerns the 
time at which the test is given. Though 
the MMPI was standardized to reflect con- 
stant personality “traits” it is hoped it will 
also reflect changes in personality as well. 
Some of the scales are admittedly “mood” 
scales, and some are more stable. Further, 
since a person can control to some degree 
his responses on the test, one would expect 
that the person who is_self-concerned 
enough to request counseling would be 
willing to answer the items more honestly 
and thus reflect his “true” personality more 
accurately than another person. Both of 
the above factors lead one to predict that 
the inventories taken when counseling is 
requested would show more personality 
disturbance than those taken at the time of 
entrance to school. 
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3. The third hypothesis provides for a 
testing of the commonly accepted assump- 
tion that persons who are more motivated 
for treatment are likely to be more disturbed 
and to have greater anxiety. These char- 
acteristics should be reflected in the MMPI 
profiles. Therefore, if those seeking treat- 
ment can be divided into highly motivated 
(feelings of tension, manifest anxiety, in- 
terest in getting help, feeling he must have 
help) from those with poor motivation 
(ambivalence about getting help, referred 
by administration, feeling he ought to do 
this himself) then the mean profile of the 
highly motivated group would be elevated 
above that of the low motivated persons. 
Specifically, the Anxiety Index (Welsh, 
1956) would be greater. 


Method 


An experimental group was formed of all 
students who took the MMPI at the time 
they were evaluated for counseling (N = 
279). At that time a detailed intake inter- 
view was conducted and extensive notes 
made. The orientation MMPI for a minor- 
ity of these students was also secured. In 
some cases, the latter was the short form 
(N=51) in some cases the full test (N= 
42), while for the majority (N=186) no 
test had been given during the orientation 
period. In testing the hypotheses the num- 
ber of the experimental group used varied 
according to the number for whom orienta- 
tion tests were available for comparison. 

A control] group consisting of students in 
two general psychology classes and one 
educational psychology class was estab- 
lished and given the MMPI (N=182). The 
orientation MMPI’s were likewise secured 
for the scattering of those who had taken 
the test previously (N=11, N=54). Thus, 
there was an experimental group of coun- 
seled students for whom precounseling 
MMPI’s were available and a control group 
of noncounseled students to whom this test 
was administered. A minority of both 
groups had been given the MMPI during 
freshman orientation. Further, since in some 
cases the first test was without K and Si, 
the value of the short form versus the long 
form could be tested. 
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The mean time interval between test 
and retest for the counseled group (for 
whom orientation MMPI’s were available) 
was 33.5 months and for the control group 
14.7 months. For this reason, some of the 
differences in the results between the first 
and second test could be attributed to the 
greater time interval for the counseled 
group. However, Layton (1954) found no 
consistent group trends in successive test- 
ing with the MMPI, although he found 
many individual changes. Therefore, if the 
experimental group showed a trend while 
the control group did not, it would be con- 
sidered evidence for the hypothesis. 


The intake interviews of 100 randomly 
selected cases were judged by two judges 
on the variable “motivation for treatment” 
as described above. A six-point scale from 
low to high was used in the initial judg- 
ment and then collapsed to form two groups 
of high and low motivation. The inter- 
judge agreement measured by product- 
moment correlation on the six-point scale 
was .60. One judge rerated the interviews 
a month later with a correlation of .80. 
Neither of these were “high” but were con- 
sidered sufficient to test the hypotheses. 
When the two judges agreed, the rating 
was assigned. In cases where one judge 
rated high and the other low, the case 
notes were reread by both and a rating 
assigned by mutual agreement. The MMPI 
given at the time of counseling was com- 
pared for the high and low groups. 


In each case, the hypothesis was tested 
by a t-ratio of significance of the difference 
of means. Since mean differences often 
cover significant individual cases, it was 
decided to test whether the experimenter 
could distinguish the first test from the 
second. To do this, the first and second 
tests for both the experimental and con- 
trol groups were paired so that it was not 
known which was first and which second. 
The experimental and control group tests 
were so intermixed that he could not tell 
which was which. The experimenter then 
judged from the elevation and form of the 
profile which showed the greater disturb- 
ance (hence, which was taken last). 
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Table 1 
Difference Between Means of Each Group Compared in Order to Test the Hypotheses 
Scale Difference Between Means 
Control Experimental Experimental Minus Control 
(Noncounseled) (Counseled) Ist Test ’ 2nd Test 
(a) (b) (c) (e) (f) (g) qy 

ShortForm LongForm Short Form Long Form Short Form LongForm. ShortForm Long Form 

Raw Scores T Scores Raw Scores T Scores Raw Scores T Scores Raw Scores T Scores 

Astminus2nd Istminus2nd Istminus2nd Ist minus 2nd N= = = N= 

N=l1 N=54 N=51 N=42, (51 vs. 11) (42 vs. 54) (51 vs. 11) (279 vs. 182) 

L — 55 2.52 81 1.28 1.03 26 — 33 115 
F 218 — 53 —1.41 —1.57 03 4.38** 1.62 5.7T1%* 
x = —1.32 ae —2.14 eae —3.89* mis —S.81** 
He 1.36 31 — 71 —3.64 2.06 8.61 4.13** 5.11%* 
D — & — 18 —4,45** —9,47* 1.07 4.25 4.70** 12.50** 
Hy —2.54 —1.04 —3.44** —5.43 8.05 5.00* 3.95* 7.04** 
Pa — 82 —4.41* —2.27* —5.57* 1.38 4.28* 2.83 T11¢¢ 
Pa — 18 1.40 — .64 — 95 50 5.82** 96 6.02** 
Pe 3.54 — 53 —5.09** —7.09* — 47 5.07* 8.16** 10.68** 
Se 8.09 43 —3.45 —7.31* 79 6.06** 7.33** 10.38** 
Ma 09 —1.60 1.45 1.88 1.19 2.85 — 17 — 15 
& ,o — 28 —2.72 bes 4.10 6.53** 
Al REM 1.33 —12.67** 5.55 20.99%* 





“Difference between the means is significant at .05 level. 
**Difference between the means is significant at .01 level. 


Results and Discussion 


The null hypothesis was tested in each 
case by a two-tailed test. The general hy- 
potheses as stated earlier were supported 
in each case in the expected direction. 
Table 1 shows the difference in mean scores 
necessary to test each hypothesis.’ It should 
be noted that in order to increase the 
number in each group, both males and 
females were used. For this reason, the Mf 
score has no meaning and is not reported. 

Where only the short form was avail- 
able for the first testing, the raw scores of 
both tests were compared without K added 
to the second test so that they would be 
equivalent. Where the first test included K, 
the T scores of both tests were compared 
and are reported. 

The difference between the means is re- 
ported and each mean difference is in- 


3Tables showing means, standard deviations, and 
t-ratios for each of the groups compared may be 
obtained from the author. 


dicated as being significant at either the 
.05 or .01 level. The difference between 
means was reported rather than f-ratios so 
that the absolute differences between 
means can be observed as well as the sta- 
tistical significance. The N in each com- 
parison should be noted since in some 
cases it is small and may affect the results. 


Short Form Versus Long Form 

A comparison of columns e and f in Table 
1 shows the greater ability of the long 
form to indicate problems at orientation 
than the short form. No significant differ- 
ences were found between the counseled 
and noncounseled groups on the short 
form. However, with K added on the long 
form, six scales in addition to K were sig- 
nificantly higher for the experimental 
group. Interestingly, D and AI are not sig- 
nificant, whereas at the time counseling 
is requested these two scales show the 
greatest difference. It seems that the full 
test can be helpful in identifying potential 
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Table 2 


Distribution of Judgments of Paired Profiles of First and Second Tests of 
Both Experimental and Control Groups® 














Experimental Group Control Group 
First Test Second Test First Test Second Test 
Judged “Less Disturbed” 82 1l 27 26 
Judged “More Disturbed” ll 82 26 27 
x? 20.52 0.15 
aA profile of the first test judged less disturbed would be evidence that a student 
comet s himself as more disturbed at the time of counseling than during the orientation 
period, 


counseling cases and helpful, as well, for 
various administrative purposes such as 
screening applicants to particular colleges 
or evaluating discipline cases but that the 
short form has doubtful validity for identi- 
fyi; potential counseling cases. Caution 
must be used in making this interpretation. 
The small N (11) of the control group with 
the short form may well make the differ- 
ence. Such seems the case when one consid- 
ers that the F, Hy, and Pa scales to which K 
is not added are significant with the long 
form but not the short form. 


Orientation Testing Versus 
Testing for Counseling 

Columns a and b show that with only 
one exception there were no changes in 
the scores of the control group from first 
to second testing. This held whether the 
long or short form was compared. The con- 
ditions under which the test was given were 
somewhat similar; that is, the test was re- 
quired of them without any request from 
them for help. On the other hand, both 
long and short forms show changes from 
first to second testing for the counseled 
group (columns c and d), the greatest 
changes being on the D and AI scales. How- 
ever, the D, Hy, Pd, and Pt scales are 
consistently higher on the second test re- 
gardless of which form is used. 


Table 2 indicates that when the first and 
second profiles for individuals were com- 
pared by a judge, he could consistently 
identify which test was taken second for 
the counseled group but not for the non- 
counseled group. Some of those improperly 
identified for the experimental group were 
persons referred for personality evaluation 


by the administration and, therefore, would 
not be expected to have changed or even 
to have a “less disturbed” profile. There 
seems to be little doubt that the most use- 
ful testing for persons seeking help is done 
at the time of their request. 


Counseled Versus Noncounseled Group 
As discussed above, the long form of the 
MMPI will discriminate between these two 
groups if it is given at orientation, but the 
short form will not. However, if the test is 
given at the time of counseling, either form 
discriminates between the two groups 
(columns g and h Table 1). Again, the 
greatest differences are D and AI in the 
long form. The short form has greater dif- 
ferences on the Pt and Sc scales. By com- 
bining D, Pt, Hy and Hs according to 
Welsh’s Anxiety Index, a mean difference 
of 21 T score points is obtained. This would 
seem to be the best single discriminator. 


High Motivation Versus Low Motivation 
One problem in making referrals or se- 
lecting cases for counseling is evaluating 
the motivation for counseling. The cri- 
terion groups used to test the value of the 
MMPI in deciding how motivated for coun- 
seling a person is were established by two 
judges. The judges read the notes of the 
intake interviews of 100 randomly selected 
clients. They independently rated each 
client on a six-point scale from low to high 
motivation. Though the interjudge agree- 
ment was not high, it was considered high 
enough to divide the sample into two 
groups. The means of the MMPI’s for these 
two groups are shown in Table 3. The 
MMPI seems useful in making an appraisal 
of motivation if the results shown in Table 
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3 are accepted. Every scale except K, Pd, 
and Ma discriminate between the two 
groups. The AI scale has the greatest mean 
difference with D, Pt, Sc, and Si showing 
large differences of at least 10 T score 
points. These results seem to be of practical 
significance in determining which persons 
will be judged by a counselor to be highly 
motivated for treatment. One should note 
that no “real” evidence of motivation was 
used such as entering treatment or length 
of treatment. Combined with evidences of 
ego strength or capacity for treatment, 
the MMPI can be a useful instrument in 
selecting cases for counseling. 


Table 3 


Means and Differences Between Means for 
High and Low Motivation for 
Counseling Groups 








High Low M,—M, 
Motivation Motivation 
(T Scores) (T Scores) 
L 49.12 49.63 — ol 
F 60.53 55.63 4.90** 
K 54.46 54.42 .04 
Hs 59.88 51.56 8.82** 
D 69.54 55.60 18.94** 
Hy 64.56 58.77 5.89** 
Pd 67.89 63.19 4.70 
Pa 66.98 59.12 7.86** 
Pt 73.19 60.12 18.07** 
Sc 72.51 59.91 12.60** 
Ma 57.47 59.21 — 1.74 
Si 60.81 48.63 11.18** 
Al 82.56 60.23 22.83** 





*Difference is significant at .05 level. 
**Difference is significant at .01 level. 
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Conclusions 

The long form discriminates the coun- 
seled from the noncounseled group when 
the students enter school. Since it is likely 
that a college center will use the test for 
purposes other than counseling, such as 
providing the administration or academic 
departments with information about cer- 
tain students, it is probable that a good case 
can be made for administering the test dur- 
ing the orientation period. The decision to 
use the test at this time will depend upon 
the cost of such a program compared with 
the uses to which the test can be put. 

The results of the present study would 
indicate, however, that the most effective 
use of the MMPI in counseling would be to 
administer it at the time counseling is re- 
quested and to use the entire test so that 
K, Si, and the Anxiety Index may be used. 
The profile at that time consistently shows 
greater disturbance and most likely a more 
“true” picture of the client. The test seems 
to be a valid indicator of motivation for 
treatment at that time and can be useful in 
selecting persons for “personal” counseling, 
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SVIB Patterns of Medical School Applicants 


Alice L. Palubinskas and Lorraine D. Eyde* 
Tufts University 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
(SVIB) was recommended to medical col- 
lege deans in 1956 at the Fourth Teaching 
Institute of the American Association of 
Medical Colleges as a relatively short self- 
administering psychometric technique for 
the purpose of assessing the nonintellectual 
characteristics of medical students (Gee & 
Cowles, 1957). 

The Strong Blank has been used exten- 
sively to study the vocational interests and 
to relate these interests to subsequent oc- 
cupational choices. For example, Strong 
(1952, p. 129) did a follow-up study of 
Stanford alumni twenty years after taking 
the SVIB and found that “the higher the 
physician interest score while in college, 
the greater the chance that the student will 
become a physician . . . Students who 
change their occupation do not score as 
high as students who continue in their oc- 
cupation.” 

A number of investigators have related 
SVIB scores to scholastic achievement. Sev- 
eral investigators have found that SVIB 


' scores show little relationship to college 


grades. These investigators had tested a 
variety of hypotheses about the relationship 
of interests to grades: the consonance of 
interests with vocational choice and the ef- 
fect of the presence or absence of “A” 
Group SVIB ratings upon grades (Cooper, 
degree of correlation between 
Group SVIB scores and four-year college 


_ averages (Long & Perry, 1953); degree of 


relationship between SVIB Physician scale 
scores with first quarter premedical grades 
(Hewer, 1954) or with first year medical 
school grades (Douglass, 1942); degree of 


1The authors wish to express their thanks to 
Dean Joseph M. Hayman of the Tufts University 
School of Medicine and to the Commonwealth 
Fund. A briefer version of this paper was pre- 
sented at the APA meetings on September 7, 1959. 


relationship between SVIB Physician, Oc- 
cupational Level, Interest Maturity and 
Group I (professional) scale scores and 
first year premedical grades (Melton, 
1955). 

Several positive relationships have been 
found between SVIB scores and grades. 
Kendall and Hahn (1947) noted a statis- 
tically significant relationship between the 
Physician scale of the SVIB and first year 
grade averages of four classes at the Syra- 
cuse University College of Medicine. 

Additional positive evidence has been 
gained by relating several SVIB scale scores 
to grades. Patterns related to high and low 
scholastic achievement motivation emerge 
from these investigations. The scholastic 
achievement of high ability male liberal 
arts students was found to be associated 
with interests measured by the Group V 
scale of the SVIB which relates to social 
science occupations (Morgan, 1952). For 
first year engineers, average grades ad- 
justed for their deviation from predicted 
grades were positively related to interests 
similar to those associated with occupations 
requiring extensive education: Psychologist, 
Mathematician, Physicist, Chemist and 
Mathematics-Physica! Science teacher SVIB 
scales (Melville & Frederiksen, 1952). In 
another study, Rust and Ryan (1954) 
studied the relationship between grades and 
SVIB scores for underachievers, normal 
achievers and overachievers equated for 
their Yale general predicted scores. The 
overachievers scored significantly higher 
than normal or underachievers on the fol- 
lowing SVIB scales: Artist, Psychologist, 
City School Superintendent, Minister, Musi- 
cian and C.P.A. They also scored higher on 
the SVIB Group V than did the under- 
achievers and significantly higher than the 
normals on the SVIB Mathematician scale 
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and Group II (technical work) and Group 
X (verbal) scales. Rust and Ryan hypothe- 
size that high scores on the SVIB Group 
V indicate the degree to which cultural 
values such as “goodness” have been in- 
ternalized. They, as well as Melville and 
Frederiksen (1952), have noted that 
achievement beyond that predicted is re- 
lated to high interest scores on occupa- 
tional scales involving the use of a great 
deal of information. 

Low scholastic achievement in college, 
on the other hand, is related to interest 
in sales and business occupations. Morgan 
(1952) noted that nonachievers, in this 
case high ability students with low grades, 
scored significantly higher on two SVIB 
scales, Group VIII (Business Detail) and 
Group IX (Sales-Contact), and significant- 
ly lower on the Interest Maturity scale than 
the achievers, i.e., high ability student with 
high grades. For the engineers that Mel- 
ville and Frederiksen (1952) studied, the 
following scales were significantly related 
in the negative direction to adjusted aver- 
age grades: Banker, Mortician and Real 
Estate Salesman scales. Rust and Ryan 
(1954) found overachievers scored lowest 
of all the achiever groups under considera- 
tion on the Masculinity-Femininity scale 
and the scales dealing with the occupa- 
tions of Sales Manager and Real Estate 
Salesman and lower than the underachiev- 
ers on the Aviator and Forest Service scales. 


Procedure 


The aim of this study was to find the 
relationships between SVIB scores and the 
action of the medical school admissions 
committee on applicants to the Class of 
1962. The SVIB for Men was administered 
to 265 applicants who were interviewed for 
admission to the Tufts University Medical 
School Class of 1962. These applicants, in 
general, were the more superior of the ap- 
proximately 1,000 men and women who ap- 
plied for membership in the class of 1962. 
The applicants included in the study were 
fairly homogeneous in nature to the extent 
that they reached the point in the selection 
process of being interviewed. Furthermore, 
most of them were from the northeastern 
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section of the country and had attended pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges in this same area, 
The SVIB was not used as part of the selec- 
tion procedure and remained unscored 
until the class list was completed. 

Each of the interviewed applicants was 
rated by the admissions committee mem- 
bers as acceptable or relatively unaccept- 
able. Since a number of the acceptable 
applicants withdrew to attend other medi- 
cal schools three categories were estab- 
lished: Accepted-attending (A-A); Ac 
cepted-withdrew (A-W); and Rejected (R). 

After the class was filled, the Strong 
Blanks were scored by TESTSCOR for each 
of the occupational scales and the three 
nonoccupational scales. The data were 
categorized by the letter grades on each 
of the scales. Chi-square tests of indepen- 
dence were made among the three cate- 
gories: A-A, A-W, and R. 


Results 


Table 1 


Over-all Chi Square Values for SVIB of Applicants 
to Medical School Class of 1962 (N=265) 











SVIB Scale Chi Square DF 
Physician 27.57%4* 6 
Chemist 18.66* 6 
City School Supt. 17.91* 8 
Musician 19.20** 6 
Occupational Level 19.95** 6 
Personnel Director 18.88* 6 
Lawyer 11.847 6 
Dentist 9.19T 4 
Engineer 15.03* 6 
Mathematician 24.75*** 6 
Architect 17.49T 10 
Life Insurance Salesman 14.65* 6 
Real Estate Salesman 14.66* 6 
Sales Manager 14.21* 6 
Pharmacist 26.85*** 6 
Mortician 12.47* 6 
Minister 4.717 8 





***Significant at the .001 level. 
**Significant at the .01 level. 
*Significant at the .05 level. 
tP<.10. 


Of the 48 scales tested on this sample, 17 
or 35 per cent of the scales differentiated 
these classifications, accepting over-all chi 
square values as significant when P<.10 
(Table 1). The distributions for these 
scales were tested for the differences be- 
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tween the classifications, taking two classi- 
fications at a time (Table 2). 


Discussion 


The findings of this study can be readily 
compared with those of other investigators 
by considering the accepted groups (Ac- 
cepted-attending, Accepted-withdrew) as 
achievers and the Rejected group as non- 
achievers. The achievers in this study had 
interests similar to those held by men in 
occupations requiring a high level of educa- 
tion: Physician, Chemist, City School Sup- 
erintendent, Lawyer, Dentist, Engineer, 
Mathematician and Architect. These find- 
ings are closely related to those of Mel- 
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ville and Frederiksen (1952) and Rust and 
Ryan (1954). 

Both categories of achievers (Accepted- 
attending, Accepted-withdrew) scored sig- 
nificantly higher than the nonachievers on 
the Physician, Chemist, City School Super- 
intendent, Musician, Occupational Level 
scales. It is evident that these applicants 
have interests closely related to interests 
held by physicians and chemists. Also evi- 
dent are administrative interests, such as 
those present in occupations that E. Lowell 
Kelly (1957) suggested many medical stu- 
dents would choose as alternatives to medi- 
cine. Furthermore, the achievers held in- 
terests perhaps avocationally similar to 


Table 2 


Chi Square Values for Categories of Applicants to 
Medical School Class of 1962 
(Accepted-attending, N=104; Accepted-withdrew, N=100; Rejected, N=61) 

















Subcategories 
Accepted- 
attending Accepted- Accepted- 
SVIB Scales and attending withdrew 
Accepted- and and 
withdrew Rejected Rejected 
x? DF x’ DF al DF 
Accepted Groups Higher 
Physician 91 8 25.44*** §$ 19.02*** § 
Chemist 1.18 8 10.96* 3 10.49* 8 
City School Supt. 8.07 4 10.69* 4 15.86** 4 
Musician 5.60 8 17.69*** $8 13.86** 3 
Occupational Level 8.76 8 13.29** 8 15.55** 8 
Accepted-withdrew Highest 
Personnel Director 4.68* 8 3.29 8 11.06* 3 
Lawyer 7.87* 3 .90 8 7.55T 8 
Accepted-attending Highest 
Dentist 2.34 2 9.09* 2 2.91 2 
Engineer 7.057 8 10.14* 8 6.867 3 
Mathematician 18.17** 8 16.73*** 8 8.61* 8 
Architect 4.34 5 12.66* 5 8.64 5 
Rejected Highest 
Life Insurance Salesman .96 8 10.46* 8 11.82** 8 
Real Estate Salesman 1.76 8 8.38* 8 14.21** 8 
Sales Manager 5.81 8 8.60 8 14.30** 8 
Pharmacist 1.40 8 19.42*** § 19.48*** § 
Mortician 8.42 8 5.44 3 11.84** 3 
Minister 6.97 4 8.007 4 8.827 4 





***Significant at the .001 level. 
**Significant at the .01 level. 
*Significant at the .05 level. 
tP<.10. 
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those held by musicians. Finally, they re- 
ceived higher scores on the OL scale, there- 
by indicating that their interests were more 
like those generally held by professional 
men than by unskilled workers. 

The relatively high scores of the achiev- 
ers on the City School Superintendent scale 
and the A-W achiever group’s high valua- 
tion of items on the Personnel Director 
scale substantiate Rust and Ryan’s (1954) 
hypothesis that achievers have some inter- 
est and place importance in the cultural 
value of “goodness.” 

The A-W’s, perhaps scholastically su- 
perior to the A-A group of achievers, re- 
ceived the highest average scores of the 
three groups on the Lawyer scale. The 
A-W’s, then, showed interests similar to 
those found among members of an occupa- 
tion in which intellectual persuasiveness is 
at a premium. 

The A-A group of achievers, on the other 
hand, showed a distinct interest pattern 
generally associated with the technical pro- 
fessions. They scored considerably higher 
than did the nonachievers on the follow- 
ing scales: Dentist, Engineer, Mathemati- 
cian and Architect. 

The interests of the nonachievers clearly 
related to occupations dealing with some 
form of salesmanship. The R group scored 
significantly higher than the A-W’s on 
these scales: Life Insurance Salesman, Real 
Estate Salesman, Sales Manager, Pharma- 
cist and Mortician. Furthermore, the R 
group received significantly higher scores 
than the A-A on the Life Insurance Sales- 
man, Real Estate Salesman and the Pharma- 
cist scales. 

From these data it is possible to conclude 
that the SVIB scales differentiate between 
medical school admissions classifications. 
However, it is not clear whether the rela- 
tionships between the admissions cate- 
gories and the SVIB are a reflection of 
motivational differences or whether they 
reflect differences in ability and scholastic 
achievement. 

The possibility also exists that the ap- 
plicants “faked” their responses, giving 
answers appropriately related to medicine. 
Steinmetz (1932), Strong (1943) and Ben- 


ton and Kornhauser (1948) have found 
that students are able to markedly change 
their SVIB scores on specific scales when 
instructed to do so. Steinmetz observed 
that score changes occurred on several 
scales, not just on the specific scale for 
which special instructions were given. 

It is felt that the SVIB can be of value 
in selecting medical students, even though 
“faking” has contributed in part to the 
SVIB scores of the medical school appli- 
cants in this study. First of all, according 
to the finding of this study, score differ- 
ences do exist on the Strong Blank for 
applicants classified according to the ac- 
tions of the Admissions committee. Differ- 
ences are evident despite the fact that the 
applicants’ motivation to “fake” was high 
since the SVIB was administered as a selec- 
tion technique along with the interview. 
Secondly, by analyzing the scores of all 
the SVIB scales rather than of the Physi- 
cian scores alone, the effects of deliberate 
distortions would, as in this study, be of 
lesser importance. It is expected that when 
distortion occurs it is more likely to occur 
in interest scales highly correlated with the 
Physician scale and not expected to greatly 
affect the remaining scales. 


Summary 


The vocational interests of three categor- 
ies of fairly homogeneous medical school 
applicants were studied: two groups of 
achievers and one group of nonachievers. 
Of the 48 SVIB scales administered, 17 
(35 per cent) differentiated among the 
classifications of the medical admissions 
committee. 

The achievers scored high on scales re- 
lating to occupations which require exten- 
sive education; whereas the nonachievers 
showed interest in occupations concerned 
with salesmanship. 


Received October 7, 1959. 
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Self Concept, Occupational Role Expectation, 


and Change in College Mayor 


Jonathan R. Warren’ 
The University of Nebraska 


Super has proposed that occupational 
choices are acts in the implementation of 
a self concept. The person choosing an 
occupation, according to Super, does so 
in the belief that the roles he will play 
in that occupation will be consistent with 
his picture of the kind of person he is. 
Choices will be made so that, in so far as 
such constraints as economic necessity per- 
mit, occupational roles and self concept 
will be compatible (Super, 1951; Super, 
1957; Super, Crites, Hummel, Moser, Over- 
street, & Warnath, 1957). 

If Super’s proposition is valid, then col- 
lege students should be found specializing 
in fields which they expect will lead to 
occupational roles consistent with their self 
concepts. An inconsistency or discrepancy 
between a student’s self concept and his 
expected occupational role could be cor- 
rected by a change in field of specializa- 
tion and in the associated expected occu- 
pational roles. The study here reported 
was designed to test the hypothesis that 
changes in college field of specialization, 
or college major, are likely to occur when 
a discrepancy exists between self concept 
and expected occupational role. 


Procedure 
Sample 


In 1956 the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation (NMSC) identified a group 


1The study here reported was completed under 
the supervision of Lawrence H. Stewart in partial 
satisfaction of the requirements for the Ph.D. de- 
gree at the University of California. The Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, under the 
chairmanship of T. R. McConnell, and the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation collected the 
data on which the study was based. Some financial 
support, as well, was provided by the Center. 


of highly capable students about to gradu- 
ate from high school. From among 58,000 
high school seniors nominated by their prin- 
cipals as the most promising of their class, 
556 National Merit Scholars were selected 
as those showing greatest promise for col- 
lege achievement (Holland & Stalnaker, 
1958). Under an agreement with NMSC, 
the Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation at the University of California initi- 
ated a longitudinal study of all the Scholars 
and ten per cent of the Certificate of Merit 
winners, the finalists in the competition. 
Usable data for the study were collected 
from 525 males, 75 per cent of the males 
of the total group. 


The subjects entered college as fresh- 
men in 1956, enrolling in more than 200 
colleges widely dispersed with respect both 
to location and type. Total scores on the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), adminis- 
tered during the senior year in high school, 
ranged from 1070 to 1600, the maximum 
possible score, with a mean at 1400. Pub- 
lished norms for high school seniors show 
a mean at about 1000 (Fishman, 1957). 


Instrument Used 


Measure of Self Concept. During the 
summer preceding entrance into college, 
self-descriptions were obtained from the 
subjects through completion of the Omni- 
bus Personality Inventory (OPI) (Heist & 
Williams, 1957), a collection of 18 per- 
sonality scales. Most of the items of the 
OPI, borrowed from several widely used 
personality scales, are self-referents of the 
form, “I am more sensitive than most other 
people.” to which the subject responds 
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True or False. The items that are not di- 
rect self-referents appear predominantly 
on three scales. In each of the remaining 
15 scales, 75 per cent or more of the items 
are self-referents. These 15 scales, having 
a total of 395 self-referent items, were used 
in the measure of self concept. 

The subjects, in completing the OPI, de- 
scribed themselves in terms of such traits 
as social compliance, agreeableness, de- 
spondency, excitability, personal impor- 
tance, social and intellectual introversion, 
responsibility, originality, complexity, ex- 
pressiveness, liberality, and confidence. 
Profiles of interquartile ranks on the 15 
scales constituted the measure of self con- 
cept. Thus a person above the top quartile 
on the Responsibility scale, below the first 
quartile on the Complexity scale, and so 
on, would have described himself differ- 
ently than would a person scoring in dif- 
ferent interquartile ranges on those and the 
other scales. 


Measure of Expected Occupational Role. 
Late in the spring of their freshman year 
in college, the subjects rated the impor- 
tance of 13 sources of job satisfaction such 
as Freedom from supervision and Oppor- 
tunity to work with people. Ratings of 
High, Medium, or Low were given to each 
source of job satisfaction. The roles the 
subjects expected to play in their chosen 
occupations were assumed to be indicated 
by the ratings given the various sources 
of job satisfaction. Such an assumption 
appears reasonable if job satisfaction is a 
function of the occupational roles played 
and is perceived as such by the subjects. 

Measure of Self-Role Discrepancy. A 
discrepancy is usually considered to be an 
inconsistency between two statements of 
the same situation or between two meas- 
ures of the same variable. In this study 
discrepancy, in a less common sense, repre- 
sents an inconsistency between two differ- 
ent but related variables. 

From Super’s theory, self concepts and 
occupational role expectations that are in- 
compatible or inconsistent with each other 
are less likely to persist together than more 
compatible pairs. Compatible conjunctions 
of self concept and occupational role ex- 


pectations should therefore be more fre- 
quently observed than incompatible self- 
role conjunctions. In a fairly large sample, 
then, frequency of occurrence can be con- 
sidered a measure of the compatibility of 
a given self and role, and conversely, lack 
of occurrence can be considered an indi- 
cator of a discrepant self-role relationship. 

The use of discrepancy in the sense just 
described requires that a relationship exist 
between the variables under consideration. 
Self concept and expected occupational role 
were found to be related in that certain 
patterns of personality scale scores were 
found to be commonly associated with cer- 
tain patterns of ratings of job satisfaction 
sources. For example, subjects who scored 
high on scales of Complexity (Barron, 
1953) and Thinking Introversion (Evans 
& McConnell, 1941), and low on a scale of 
Authoritarianism (Webster, Sanford, & 
Freedman, 1955) tended to rate Freedom 
from supervision high and Stable, secure 
future low as important sources of job satis- 
faction. Thus a high score on Complexity 
and a high rating for Stable, secure future, 
a combination not commonly found, would 
tend to indicate a discrepant self-role re- 
lationship. 

An unusual pairing of a single personal- 
ity scale score with the rating of a single 
source of job satisfaction could occur for a 
variety of reasons. Within the perception 
of the person showing the unusual com- 
bination, the two variables may be quite 
compatible. If a number of components of 
the self concept and of the expected role 
structure, that is, a number of personality 
scale scores and ratings of sources of job 
satisfaction, are associated in conjunctions 
not frequently found, the probability that 
self and expected role will be perceived 
as incompatible becomes high. 

A method developed from information 
theory (Warren, 1959) was used to com- 
pute a discrepancy value, based on fre- 
quency of occurrence, for every possible 
combination of personality scale score and 
job satisfaction rating. The 15 personality 
scales and 13 sources of job satisfaction 
provided 195 pairs of components of self 
concept and expected role. A discrepancy 
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score could then be computed for each 
individual by summing the 195 discrepancy 
values associated with his personality scale 
scores and job satisfaction ratings. A high 
self-role discrepancy score would be pro- 
duced by a relatively large number of un- 
usual pairings of personality scale scores 
and job satisfaction ratings or by a smaller 
number of extremely unusual pairings. 
Change in Field 

Immediately before entering college the 
subjects stated their proposed fields of 
study; during the spring of their fresh- 
man and sophomore years they stated their 
actual fields of study. A difference between 
any two of a subject’s three statements of 
field constituted a change in field. An ex- 
ception was made when a person indicated 
a sophomore year field identical with the 
field he had chosen before entering college 
but different from his freshman field. Such 
a person was considered not to have 
changed his field. 

This variable, change in field, was di- 
vided into three categories, No Change, 
Minor Change, and Major Change. A 
change between closely related fields, as 
from engineering to physics, was classified 
Minor Change. A change between unre- 
lated fields, as from engineering to music, 
was classified Major Change. A change 
from a broad field to a more specific field 
in the same general area, as from physical 
science to meteorology, was classified No 
Change. 

Treatment of the Data 

If, as hypothesized, changes in college 
field of study are likely to be associated 
with discrepancies between self concept 
and expected occupational role, then self- 
role discrepancies should be higher among 
subjects who made major changes in field 
than among those who made either minor 
changes or no change. Similarly, self-role 
discrepancies should be higher among those 
who made minor changes than among those 
who made no change. The extended Mann- 
Whitney U test described by Mosteller and 
Bush (1954) was used to test the signifi- 
cance of the differences in self-role dis- 
crepancies among the three categories of 
change. 
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Results 


Means and standard deviations of dis- 
crepancy scores for the three categories of 
change are shown in Table 1. The differ- 
ences are not significant. 


Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations of Self-Role Dis- 
crepancy Scores for Subjects in Three Cate- 
gories of Change in Field of Study 








No Minor Major 
Change Change Change 
N 280 107 138 
Mean 107.4 105.5 111.6 
Standard 
Deviation 85.9 83.3 42.5 





Slef-Role Discrepancy and Double 
Changes in Field 

The absence of support for the major 
hypothesis prompted the formulation of a 
second hypothesis that can be derived 
somewhat less directly from the same theo- 
retical base. If a change in field of study 
can operate to reduce a discrepancy be- 
tween self concept and expected role, two 
or more changes might be expected in the 
reduction of extreme discrepancies. Mov- 
ing from an extremely discordant self-role 
relationship to a compatible one may re- 
quire several steps. Self-role discrepancy 
scores of subjects who changed field twice 
would then be expected to be higher than 
those of subjects who made a single change. 

Of the 245 subjects who made either a 
major or minor change in field, 41 changed 
twice. Double major changes, as from 
music to civil engineering to social science, 
were made by 19 subjects. Means and 
standard deviations of self-role discrepancy 
scores are shown in Table 2 for hoes 
who made a single major change, for those 
who made two changes, one of which was 
a minor change, and for those who made 


Table 2 
Mean Self-Role Discrepancy Scores for Subjects 
in Three Categories of Multiple Changes 
in Field of Study 








Single Double Double 
Major Change Change Major Change 
N 103 22 19 
Mean 107.8 115.1 127.3 
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two major changes. Application of the ex- 
tended Mann-Whitney test to the scores 
of the three groups of Table 2 indicated 
differences significant at the 5 per cent 
level. 

Grade Point Average, Thinking 
Introversion, and Change in Field 

Support for the second hypothesis en- 
couraged the view that the presence of a 
significant relationship between self-role 
discrepancy and change in field may have 
been masked by the effects of other vari- 
ables. Accordingly, ten of the OPI scales, 
SAT scores, and freshman year grade point 
average (GPA) were examined for a rela- 
tionship with change in field. Only two of 
these 12 variables, GPA and Thinking In- 
troversion (TI) scores, differentiated those 
who changed fields from those who did 
not change. Subjects who changed their 
fields had lower GPA’s and higher TI 
scores than did those who stayed in their 
initially chosen fields. 

Students with low GPA’s may be ex- 
pected to change their fields in an effort 
to find one in which success comes more 
easily. The reason for the differentiation 
on the TI scale is more obscure. 

The Thinking Introversion (TI) scale 
differentiates those who are attracted to 
reflective, abstract thought (high scorers) 
from those whose thinking tends to deal 
with overt action (low scorers). The think- 
ing of low scorers is influenced by ex- 
ternal, objective conditions and by gen- 
erally accepted ideas more than is the 
thinking of high scorers, who tend to be 
more intellectually independent (Evans & 
McConnell, 1941). 

A possible source of the relationship be- 
tween TI scores and change in field is the 
relationship of both these variables to the 
initial field of study. Within the sample 
studied, students in the humanities gen- 
erally had higher TI scores and changed 
their fields more frequently than did stu- 
dents in engineering fields. Natural sci- 
ence majors were intermediate between hu- 
manities majors and engineering majors on 
both these variables. A greater tendency 
for change to occur among humanities ma- 
jors than among engineering majors may, 
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therefore, be producing an apparent rela- 
tionship between Thinking Introversion 
and change in field. The difficulty with 
this interpretation is that several other 
scales also differentiated among humani- 
ties, natural science, and engineering ma- 
jors without differentiating among the 
three categories of change in field. Wheth- 
er students who are more concerned than 
most with ideas for their own sake, for 
whom abstract, reflective thought has ap- 
peal, and who are intellectually independ- 
ent are more likely to change their fields 
of specialization than are others remains 
open to speculation. 

The data indicated that subjects having 
high GPA’s and low TI scores should not 
be expected to change their fields of study. 
Testing of the major hypothesis on sub- 
jects fitting that description should then 
be free of the effects of GPA and Thinking 
Introversion. Three subgroups were there- 
fore selected from the total group for a 
further test of the major hypothesis. The 
first consisted of subjects having TI scores 
more than one standard deviation below 
the mean; the second included only those 
with GPA’s of 3.2 or higher, 4.0 designat- 
ing an A; the third included those with 
TI scores below the mean and GPA’s of 
8.2 or higher as well. Mean self-role dis- 
crepancy scores for three categories of 
change in field within these three sub- 
groups are shown in Table 3. 


Table 3 


Mean Self-Role Discrepancy Scores of Three Sub- 
groups for Three Categories of Change 
in Field of Study 








No Minor Major 
Subgroup Change Change Change 
Low TI N 66 22 19 
Mean 112.4 106.4 120.5 
High GPA N 114 51 48 
Mean 104.4 107.5 118.2 
Low TI- N 65 26 14 
High GPA Mean 101.3 103.8 117.3 





Discrepancy scores were not significant- 
ly different for the three categories of 
change in field within the low-TI sub- 
group. For the high-GPA subgroup and 
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for the low-TI-high-GPA subgroup the ex- 
tended Mann-Whitney test indicated dif- 
ferences significant at the 0.05 and 0.01 
levels respectively. 

The data of Tables 2 and 3 suggest that 
five categories of change in field can be 
arranged in order of increasing self-role 
discrepancies, provided effects of TI and 
GPA are controlled: No Change, Minor 
Change, Single Major Change, Double 
Change, Double Major Change. This five- 
position order is precisely the one that 
would be predicted from the theory under 
investigation. Since control of TI and GPA 
was suggested by the data with which the 
effects of such control were tested, the 
results so obtained can be only suggestive. 
The five-position ordering of categories of 
change, however, and support of the sec- 
ond hypothesis without control of TI and 
GPA, increase the confidence with which 
self-role discrepancy can be viewed as an 
ordering variable with respect to categor- 
ies of change in field. The hypothesized 
relationship between self concept-expected 
role discrepancies and changes in field of 
study, though not verified unequivocally, 
has received some support. 


Discussion 


Theories of vocational choice cannot be 
expected to be universally applicable to 
educational decisions, even among the 
highly intelligent males of the present 
study. There are certainly other factors 
than a discrepancy between the self con- 
cept and occupational role expectations 
that can induce college students to change 
their fields. Low grades are one; a strong 
intellectual orientation, as indicated by high 
scores on Thinking Introversion, is appar- 
ently related in some way to another or 
may, in fact, be another; and others very 
likely exist as well. There are also factors 
that operate to inhibit changes that a the- 
ory of vocational choice would lead one 
to expect. The limited success of the study 
here reported, in addition to providing 
some support for Super’s proposition, 
strengthens the contention that vocational 
choice theory has validity in educational 
decisions. 


An illustration of the inhibiting influence 
of extraneous factors on change of field 
was found in an interview with one of the 
subjects. In spite of a self-role discrepancy 
score more than two standard deviations 
above the mean, he had not changed his 
field. During the interview, he stated that 
he would very much like to change, but 
that financial considerations compelled him 
to finish college as soon as possible. The 
requirement that he specialize in some 
major field in order to graduate, the fairly 
extensive course requirements of most of 
the major fields, and a commitment to 
ROTC courses that limited the number of 
courses outside his major field that he 
could take, all combined to prevent his 
leaving a field in which he no longer felt 
any real interest. 


Both self concept and expected occupa- 
tional role seem worthy of more attention 
than has been given them in vocational 
counseling, individually and in relationship 
with each other. Identification of inaccu- 
rate or unstable self concepts, for example, 
might help prevent unsatisfactory or pre- 
cipitate vocational decisions. Greater 
knowledge of the roles commonly associ- 
ated with certain occupations, as seen in 
Wardwell & Wood’s (1956) study of law- 
yers, could improve vocational counsel- 
ing. The effectiveness of occupational liter- 
ature could be improved by the inclusion 
of information on roles, a feature totally 
absent from much of the literature in- 
tended to help young people choose vo- 
cations. 


Peripherally, the study showed that al- 
most half the subjects had made some 
change in choice of field by the end of 
the sophomore year. One in four had 
changed across departmental lines. Wheth- 
er or not early choice of the ultimate field 
is desirable, the anxiety felt by some high 
school seniors and college freshmen over 
an inability to make an early choice seems 
unwarranted. If early choice of field is 
desirable, then increased effort is needed, 
probably in elementary as well as high 
school, to help students make firm early 
choices. Study is first needed, however, 
to determine the relative merits of early and 
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late educational and vocational choices in 
a wide variety of fields and under a wide 
variety of circumstances. 


Beyond both educational and vocational 
decisions is the complex field of job satis- 
faction. The influence of roles in job satis- 
faction has received some study, the influ- 
ence of self concept less, and the influence 
of the self-role relationship practically none. 
All three constructs should be as important 
to job satisfaction as to occupational choice. 


Received March 1, 1960. 
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Measurement of the Self Concept: 


a Critique of the Literature 
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Every evaluative statement that a per- 
son makes concerning himself can be con- 
sidered a sample of his self concept, from 
which inferences may then be made about 
the various properties of that self concept. 
From a theoretical viewpoint, the individ- 
ual has many self concepts and is seen as 
having a fairly consistent hierarchy of 
selves. Researchers recently have turned 
their attention to those problems that re- 
late directly to self concept and have begun 
to study the concept of self as a generalized 
personality construct. In this process many 
new and different instruments have been 
developed to evaluate the self concept. This 
report will review the published and avail- 
able unpublished studies concerning these 
various measurement techniques. 

Raimy (1948) was the first to develop 
a methodology for measuring self-reference 
changes during psychotherapy. Because he 
observed that positive changes took place 
in self-reference during successful counsel- 
ing, the self concept emerged as an import- 
ant variable in counseling evaluation. 


Q Technique 


The Q-technique methods of research de- 
veloped by Stephenson (1953) are easily 
adapted to the investigation of the self 
concept by the use of the single case 
method. Q technique is the correlation of 
persons instead of tests and is actually the 
correlation of the results obtained by giv- 
ing many tests to two or more persons on 
one occasion. It makes possible the study 
of one person (idiographic) or the compari- 
son of an individual’s concept of himself 
with similar self concepts of others. It per- 


mits correlation and factor analysis of ar- 
rays of scores for different persons or for 
the same person under different conditions 
of experimentation. This methodology, 
therefore, applies to so-called “subjective” 
data involving a person’s self-description. 

Q sort. The sorting of various statements 
on cards under certain given instructions 
is called Q sort. In this method the in- 
dividual being described provides his own 
frame of reference. The procedure requires 
the subject to sort a number of self-refer- 
ence statements (usually 70-150) into a 
series of piles or classes along a continuum 
of appropriateness or accuracy of self- 
description, from those that are “least like” 
him to those that are “most like” him. The 
number of items sorted into each pile is 
specified in such a way that the resulting 
frequency distribution approximates that 
of a normal distribution. 

A universe of self-reference statements 
has been developed by Butler and Haigh 
(1954) following the method established 
by Stephenson. It consists of a set of 100 
statements which were taken at random 
from available therapeutic protocols. These 
statements are sorted by the individual to 
describe himself (the self-sort), how he 
would like to be (the ideal-sort), and what 
the ordinary person is like (the ordinary 
sort). 

A discrepancy between the self concept 
and the concept of the desired or ideal 
self is viewed as reflecting a sense of self- 
dissatisfaction or maladjustment. It is hy- 
pothesized that a reduction in self-ideal 
discrepancies results from the self concept 
and the ideal concept coming to rest upon 
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a broader base of available experience than 
previously. A Q sort adjustment score has 
been devised, using judges, to provide an 
external criterion of adjustment level (Dy- 
mond, 1953). The test-retest reliability of 
this type of Q sort, using control group 
scores over a period of time from six months 
to one year, has been found to be .86 (Dy- 
mond, 1954). Chodorkoff (1954) plotted 
ratings of adjustment against correspond- 
ence scores between self and ideal sorts 
and found a statistically significant curvi- 
linear relationship. 

There has been considerable controversy 
as to whether the distribution of items in 
a Q sort should be forced or unforced and 
what specific frequency distribution should 
be employed in a forced type of sort. Block 
(1956) in an empirical study of the rela- 
tive merits of these two methods found that 
a high correlation existed between forced 
and unforced Q sorts, with the forced 
method appearing equal or actually supe- 
rior to the unforced procedure. Livson and 
Nichols (1956) also concluded that a forced 
distribution is preferable in the reliable 
descriptions of social objects and recom- 
mended that a rectangular distribution be 
employed for forced Q sorts. On the other 
hand, Jones (1956) showed that each sub- 
ject’s free-sort distribution varied signifi- 
cantly from the approximate normal dis- 
tribution customarily imposed in Q sort 
and that within each of the groups the sub- 
jects’ shapes of distributions varied signifi- 
cantly from one another. He concluded that 
forced-distribution procedures currently 
used result in a significant loss of informa- 
tion. 

The Q sort is very adaptable and has 
been used as a research technique in the 
exploration of self concept with various 
groups. These have included juvenile de- 
linquents (Balester, 1956); hospital patients 
(Chase, 1957); junior high school boys in 
group counseling (Caplan, 1957); univer- 
sity student leaders (Snoxell, 1953); and 
students from broken homes (Miller, 1958). 
The method has been used extensively by 
Rogers and his associates in studying the 
self concept in its relationship to psycho- 
therapy (Rogers & Dymond, 1954). 
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Limitations of Method. Although Q tech- 
nique provides for certain uniqueness in 
measurement, the correlation of persons 
does not take into strict account certain 
mean differences. Individuals may be 
grouped according to similarity in profiles 
but may be entirely different in personality 
structure. Cluster analysis using some type 
of distance function could be a possible 
answer to this existing defect. 

One obvious limitation of Q sort is the 
fact that the procedure is time consuming 
when a large number of subjects take part 
in a study. Because the sorting of state- 
ments is a personal matter, the instrument 
is usually administered individually to each 
subject. Few attempts have been made to 
apply this technique to a group situation. 


Likert-Type Rating Method 


The majority of the devices constructed 
to measure self concept utilize ratings 
based on a five-point scale. Statements or 
personality traits are rated on a scale usual- 
ly ranging from “never” or “seldom” to 
“very often” or “most of the time” applic- 
able to the individual who is rating himself. 
The values of the ratings are then used 
as numerical weights to arrive at a total 
score for all the items. 


The Index of Adjustment and Values. 
This instrument was designed to test cer- 
tain theoretical formulations, to serve as a 
research tool, and to assess changes in ad- 
justment occurring during psychotherapy 
(Bills, Vance, & McLean, 1951). Measures 
are obtained on four variables consisting 
of self concept, acceptance of self, ideal 
self, and the discrepancy between concept 
of self and concept of ideal self. An odd- 
even corrected reliability of .91 is reported 
for the acceptance of self scores, and a 
similarly corrected reliability of .88 is given 
for the discrepancy scores on a sample of 
237 students. A test-retest reliability on 175 
of these students after a period of six weeks 
was .83 for the acceptance of self scores 
and .87 for the discrepancy scores. On a 
group of 100 college students, an odd-even 
corrected reliability of 53 was found for 
the perceived self and a reliability co- 
efficient of .77 for the ideal self with the 
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same students. A test-retest reliability after 
six weeks on another group of 160 students 
was .90 for the perceived self and .92 for 
the ideal (Bills, 1958, p. 54). 

Norms have been established on college 
students, and the distribution of acceptance 
of self and discrepancy scores approxi- 
mated normal distributions (Bills et al., 
1951). The Rorschach was used to validate 
at least partially the acceptance of self 
score as a measure of adjustment and to 
validate the mean acceptance of self score 
as an important dividing point between 
certain personality groups (Bills, 1953a). 
The data which have been collected from 
several studies indicate that the Index is 
a reliable and valid measure of adjustment 
and values (Bills, 1953b; 1954; 1956; Rob- 
erts, 1952). Renzaglia (1952) concluded 
that reliable and valid samples of the self 
concept, self satisfaction, and the ideal 
self concept can be elicited from this instru- 
ment. 

The Self-Rating Inventory. Brownfain 
(1952) developed an operational measure 
of the stability of the self concept measured 
in terms of the discrepancy between the 
self as it is both positively and negatively 
conceived. 


The Inventory consists of 25 descriptive 
traits, each of which is defined at the high 
and low ends of the continuum by a brief 
paragraph. Each subject rates himself as to 
“private self,” “positive self,” “negative 
self,” and “social self.” The difference score 
between positive and negative self-ratings 
is referred to as the “stability index.” The 
corrected odd-even reliability of this in- 
ventory, using ratings in the private self 
frame of judgment, was reported to be .90 
for a sample of 62 college males, while 
for the stability index the corrected reliabil- 
ity was .93 on the same group. A study by 
McGehee (1957) indicated that self-esteem 
is the primary psychological dimension 
measured by Brownfain’s index of self con- 
cept stability. 

The Berger Scales. Berger (1952) has 
devised two scales with one consisting of 
36 statements on self-acceptance and the 
other of 28 statements on the acceptance 
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acceptance of self is positively correlated 
with expressed acceptance of others. In a 
test of validity, the correlation between the 
two scale scores and ratings of individuals 
when writing freely about their attitudes 
toward themselves and others was .90 for 
self-acceptance and .73 for acceptance of 
others. 


The Phillips Questionnaire. Self-others 
attitudes were converted by Phillips (1951) 
into simple statements to form a question- 
naire of 50 items. Twenty-five items refer 
to self attitudes, and 25 items refer to at- 
titudes toward others. The correlation be- 
tween attitudes toward self and others 
ranged from .51 to .74 when the question- 
naire was administered anonymously to 
both high school and college students. 

The Self-Activity Inventory. This instru- 
ment was developed by Worchel for the 
USAF and is composed of 54 statements 
describing responses to the arousal of hos- 
tility, achievement, and sexual and depend- 
ency needs (Worchel, 1957; Hillson & Wor- 
chel, 1957). A total discrepancy score be- 
tween self and ideal, as well as a discrep- 
ancy score between self and other, is ob- 
tained for each subject. In a recent valid- 
ity study with a mixed college population, 
the scores on the inventory were found 
to be unrelated to a criterion of personal 
adjustment (Nebergall, Angelino, & Young, 
1959). 


Sheerer Scale. Sheerer (1949) devised a 
scale to measure attitudes toward self and 
others by judge-selections of definitions of 
self-acceptance and respect, and of accept- 
ance of and respect for other persons. The 
two scales were then utilized in rating all 
of the relevant items in 10 counseling cases. 
Out of the total units of response thus rated, 
77 per cent were judged relevant to the 
Self scale, and 17 per cent were found 
relevant to the Others scale. The expressed 
attitudes of acceptance of self showed a 
statistically significant positive relationship 
with the expressed attitudes of acceptance 
of others. 

Jourard Questionnaire. A questionnaire 
form was constructed by Jourard (1957) 
from a series of 40 personality traits which 
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ways. A total score is designated as self- 
cathexis (self-esteem), while feelings about 
parents result in father-cathexis and mother- 
cathexis scores. Six identical trait-rating 
forms have been prepared from the trait 
list, including a real self and an ideal self 
from which a discrepancy score is calcu- 
lated. 

Fey Questionnaire. Scales have been de- 
vised by Fey (1954) to measure expressed 
attitudes of self-acceptance, acceptance of 
others, and the readiness for therapy. There 
are 44 items making up the self-acceptance 
scale with an accompanying split-half re- 
liability of .92, 36 items on the acceptance 
of others scale with a reliability of .76, and 
6 items on the readiness for therapy scale 
with a reliability of .84. A significant posi- 
tive correlation of .40 was found to exist 
between scores for self-acceptance and ac- 
ceptance of others. Readiness for therapy 
was negatively but firmly correlated with 
the discrepancy between self-acceptance 
and acceptance of others. 

Ewing Personal Rating Form. Ewing 
(1954) has devised a rating form consisting 
of 100 trait adjectives to measure changes 
in attitude during counseling. Ratings of 
self on these traits result in a self-figure 
or an ideal self-figure. The client may rate 
his father, mother, and counselor in the 
same manner. 


Limitations of Method. This method re- 
sults in an objective total score which is 
usually obtained by simply summing the 
ratings assigned to each item. The process 
of summation tends to obliterate the 
uniqueness of individual items and may 
obscure important clues to certain isolated 
self perceptions. The assumption is also 
made that all the items included hold equal 
importance in the calculation of a final 
score. Another problem inherent in this 
method is that the subject may unwittingly 
produce spurious results by yielding to the 
tendency of rating consistently in the di- 
rection of the middle or the extremes as a 
carry-over effect from one item to the next. 


Free Response Methods 


Questions or open-ended sentences have 
been used to a limited extent as a method 
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of measuring self concept. This technique 
gives a projective quality to the responses 
and offers an opportunity for the full ex- 
pression of psychological needs. The an- 
swers obtained in this manner can be scored 
objectively according to preselected cate- 
gories. 

W-A-Y Technique. Bugental and Zelen 
(1949; 1950) have devised a tool for identi- 
fying self-percepts by securing a categoriza- 
tion of the varying self concepts reported 
in different social and experimental areas. 
The subject is asked to write three answers 
or responses to the question “Who are 
you?” Within the theoretical framework of 
phenomenological theory, the replies are 
analyzed along 17 dimensions or categories 
for significances of intra- and inter-group 
differences. Although this question has pro- 
jective qualities, the explicit content of the 
responses lends itself to categorical analysis. 

Findings have shown that when analyzed, 
“the body of responses to the W-A-Y has 
certain stable characteristics in terms of 
being describable in a limited number of 
content categories. This description remains 
relatively stable even when the total body 
of responses has been broken into sub- 
divisions and contrasted in terms of cer- 
tain sociological dimensions” (Bugental 
& Gunning, 1955, p. 45). 

The W-A-Y technique was extended by 
Parks (1951) to include eight questions 
with three answers to each. Responses to 
these questions are rated on a continuum 
going from egoistically oriented self re- 
sponse to altruistic, socially oriented self 
response. “Insight” responses are also scored 
for adequacy on a continuum. Ross (1955) 
used this expanded version of the W-A-Y 
technique as a self concept questionnaire 
in investigating self concept differences 
among college students grouped according 
to vocational choices. McKee (1958) fol- 
lowed up Ross’s study using this same meas- 
uring technique on samples from the earlier 
groups in an effort to measure changes due 
to educational experience and chronologi- 
cal age development. 

Incomplete Sentences Blank. This has 
been used as a method for studying self 
concept within the framework of personal- 
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ity structure (Rotter & Willerman, 1947; 
Freeman, 1956). It provides a single meas- 
ure of over-all adjustment, but the state- 
ments can also be used as self concept 
items. A test of validity showed a biserial 
correlation of .64 for females and .77 for 
males between the ISB and a classification 
of adjusted or maladjusted (Rotter, Raf- 
ferty, & Schachitz, 1949). 

Limitations of Method. In giving a pro- 
jective quality to the responses obtained, 
the free response methods are rather diffi- 
cult to quantify and score objectively. Any 
type of scoring procedure rests for the most 
part upon the subjective judgment of the 
scorer himself. It is also frequently a prob- 
lem to classify some of the responses ac- 
cording to the preselected categories. Valid- 
ity can be quite difficult to ascertain at 
times with this method, and so-called “face 
validity” is often advanced. There exists 
a definite need for validation of a construct 
type. 

Check Lists 

The measurement of self concept has also 
been attempted through the use of various 
types of check lists. By this method, the 
individual merely checks the appropriate 
adjectives or statements that describe him- 
self or other persons being evaluated. This 
procedure differs from a checking form of 
a rating scale in that only those items are 
checked that directly apply to the individ- 
ual. It is similar in this respect to answering 
“yes” or “no” on a questionnaire or inven- 
tory. 

The Interpersonal Check List. Leary 
(1957) classifies the multilevel pattern of 
interpersonal responses expressed by the 
individual into five levels (Public Com- 
munication, Conscious Description, Private 
Symbolization, Unexpressed Unconscious, 
and Values). Levels II and V are measured 
by the Interpersonal Check List, an in- 
ventory consisting of 128 descriptive words 
and phrases. The level of conscious descrip- 
tion reflects how the subject chooses to 
present himself and his view of the world. 
Level V, the level of values, is the ego ideal, 
or what he would like to be. Within the 
interpersonal system, test-retest correlations 
from .73 to .78 have been found for the 
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Check List (LaForge & Suczek, 1955). The 
results of a reliability study by Armstrong 
(1958) indicate that the Check List, re- 
gardless of population and rating category, 
has high internal consistency. 


Matteson Self-Evaluation Scale. A Self- 
Evaluation Scale of the check-list type has 
been devised by Matteson (1956; 1958) 
focusing attention upon indices of aspira- 
tion and discrepancy. The general format 
provides for an expression of the conceived 
self as the student sees himself at the pres- 
ent time, the projected self as he hopes 
to be two years hence, and the reflected 
self as he thinks others see him. Scoring 
provides for an Aspiration Index, which 
indicates the extent to which the student 
hopes to better himself, and a Discrepancy 
Index, which denotes the extent to which 
the individual feels that his concept of 
self does not coincide with concepts of him- 
self held by others. 


Merrill and Heathers Checklist. A 58- 
item checklist by Merrill and Heathers 
(1954) has been used in counseling to give 
some evidence of the client’s self concept. 
Adjectives are checked by the client as 
usually descriptive or not descriptive of 
himself. A test of validity revealed that the 
checklist sharply differentiated clients with 
noticeable personality problems from a 
general freshman group of nonclients, and 
also that 31 of the 58 items significantly 
differentiated clients with noticeable per- 
sonality problems from those with none 
noted. In structure this scale appears to be 
very similar to the Bills IAV. 


Limitations of Method. The method of 
check lists provides no structure for qualita- 
tively rating the separate items involved. 
Each item is treated in an all-or-none fash- 
ion by the use of a check mark. There is no 
way of determining the degree of involve- 
ment that the items have for the individual. 
In this respect, the Likert-type rating 
method appears to have an advantage over 
check lists. 


Relationships Among the Various 
Techniques 


Comparatively little testing of interrela- 
tionships among the various techniques 
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commonly used for measuring self concept 
has been undertaken, although several of 
these techniques claim to measure similar 
factors. 

Omwake Study. Omwake (1954) has re- 
ported that the scale for Self-Acceptance 
and Acceptance of Others by Berger, the 
questionnaire on Attitudes Toward the Self 
and Others by Phillips, and the Bills Index 
of Adjustment and Values agree closely 
in measuring self-acceptance. A correlation 
coefficient of .73 was obtained between the 
Berger and the Phillips on self-acceptance. 

Cowen Study. Cowen (1956) conducted 
an empirical investigation of the relation- 
ship between the Bills Index of Adjustment 
and Values and the Brownfain Self-Rating 
Inventory, especially evaluating the two 
self-concept discrepancy measures of ad- 
justment contained in both of these in- 
ventories. The obtained correlations for two 
administrations were .07 and -.06, respec- 
tively, indicating that the allegedly basic 
discrepancy-type measures of self concept 
which these two instruments provide bear 
no relationship to each other. Further con- 
sideration of the data tended to throw 
doubt upon the validity of the Brownfain 
stability of self-concept measure although 
the data suggested that the Brownfain 
negative self concept might be a valid 
measure. The discrepancy score on the 
Index appeared to relate significantly to 
independent measures of self-regarding at- 
titudes. 

Freeman Study. One of the purposes of 
a study by Freeman (1956) was to identify 
relationships between the W-A-Y measure- 
ment of the self concept and the facets 
measured by Rotter’s Incomplete Sentences 
Blank. A coefficient of -.16 between total 
scores indicated that no significant correla- 
tion existed between the W-A-Y technique 
and Rotter’s ISB. It was concluded that 
either the W-A-Y is not a valid measure 
of personality adjustment or that it may 
measure a different facet of that adjust- 
ment. 

Summary 

A review of the literature reveals that at 
least 15 different instruments have been 
devised within the past few years to meas- 
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ure some form of an individual's concept 
of himself. Table 1 gives an over-all com- 
parison of the various self-concept meas- 
ures obtained from the different tests. 
Eleven of the 15 techniques give some type 
of perceived self-concept score; seven of 
them utilize an adjustment index of some 
sort. 


Wrenn (1958) has emphasized the place 
of importance that self concept theory and 
methods of measurement have in counsel- 
ing although most of the measurement tech- 
niques presented here have been used pri- 
marily for research purposes thus far. The 
Rotter ISB, the Ewing Personal Rating 
Form, the Matteson Self-Evaluation Scale, 
and the Merrill and Heathers Checklist 
have been used in counseling situations, 
with the Q sort and the Leary ICL used in 
evaluating the effects of psychotherapy. 
Some of the instruments reviewed here 
leave much to be desired in many respects, 
particularly in the realm of validity, but 
what is perhaps most promising is the 
tendency to approach personality adjust- 
ment in terms of a totality of response. 
This approach is certainly in marked con- 
trast to earlier measurement techniques 
employed in this area and, therefore, seems 
to be productive of more meaningful reflec- 
tions of personality organization. The other 
characteristic which makes the measure- 
ments of self concept highly promising as 
diagnostic devices is the apparently reliable 
objectification of what has been considered 
heretofore to be essentially projective tech- 
niques subject only to interview appraisal. 


Some of the efforts to correlate findings 
involving two or more of the instruments 
indicate the possibility that essentially the 
same elements of personality may be 
measured by several of these tests. The 
special terminology and scoring approaches 
used in the different ones may account for 
their apparent disti..ctiveness. On the other 
hand, because personality is admittedly a 
complex organization of many factors, it is 
reasonable to expect that many of the ap- 
proaches attack the problem of measure- 
ment from unique points of departure and, 
hence, may obtain scores which are truly 
uncorrelated. The writers have undertaken 
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Table 1 
Comparison of Self-Concept Measures 
Measurement Self Concept Ideal Self Acceptance Other Person Socially Per- Discrepancy Scores 
Techniques Concept of Self Concept ceived Self Adjustment Indices 
Q Sort Self 11. ella hata: TO AT Geaay HE a Discrepancy Score 
Person 
Brownfain Positive Self Stability Index 
Self-Rating Negative Self Social Self Social Conflict 
Inventory Private Self Index 
Bills IAV Self Ideal Acceptance Conceptof ease Discrepancy Score 
of Self Others 
Leary ICL Self eva Coe ame Pm ee 2h. ei 
Others 
W-A-Y Egoistic Self Ce a ae ee 
Response Self Response 
NR RRR SEP ro errr ers ee eave ea AED Poser <P mee! ACE = 2 Single Over-all 
Adjustment Score 
Berger Scales Self eng a iatls ORO BS, 
Acceptance — of Others 
Phillips Self Attitudes 
Questionnaire aaa “OO. asdeet | 9 iebeainates 
Attitudes Others 
Worchel SAI Self eS ner ears ee Discrepancy Score 
Sheerer Scale Acceptance Acceptance scebieesans 4) tageseenennges 
of Self of Others 
Jourard i a | | reer ee ee Discrepancy Score 
Questionnaire Real Self Parents 
Fey Question- ee ee eee Self NE eh sisinctieae 4. 4 (ioeeneaba 
naire for Therapy Acceptance of Others 
Ewing Personal Self Figure oO” © | rr onene a ae peer ne nes Sore ae Be oreet ee een 
Rating Form Figure Figures 
Matteson Self- Conceived Projected Reflected Aspiration Index 
Evaluation Scale Self Self Self Discrepancy Index 
Merrill & 
Heathers Rees (iiveueiseenet ii gticwnnasl) Veena Shoes 
Checklist 





a factorial analysis study in an effort to 
make meaningful appraisals of the com- 
mon and differential factors which may be 
measured by some of these instruments. 


Received March 4, 1960. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Report on Conference 
on Research in School Counseling 


Merville C. Shaw! 
Chico State College 


On January 25-27, 1961, a conference, 
sponsored jointly by the University, the 
Cooperative Research Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, was 
held at the University of Georgia. Its 
purpose was to consider the present status 
of research in individual and group coun- 
seling, and in the general guidance area, 
with a view to recommending future direc- 
tions in which such research might profit- 
ably go. A second and complementary ob- 
jective of the conference was to discuss 
technique and methodology in such re- 
search and to point up those techniques 
which seem to hold most promise. 

In order to stimulate discussion in spe- 
cific areas, a series of five papers was pre- 
sented, each followed by an extensive dis- 
cussion period. The papers were by Robert 
H. Mathewson (Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, New York City), The Training of 
Counselors; Leona E. Tyler (University of 
Oregon), Research on Instruments Used 
by Counselors in Vocational Guidance; 
John C. Flanagan (President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Research at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh), Research on Instru- 
ments Used by Counselors in Social-Edu- 
cational Guidance; Robert Callis (Univer- 
sity of Missouri), A Two-Dimensional Di- 
agnostic Classification Plan for Counseling; 
Merle M. Ohlsen (University of Illinois), 
The Implications of Research on Group 
Procedures for Secondary Schools. 


1Guest Editor of the Department for this issue. 
“Pep himself,” was supposed to be at the Con- 
ference and couldn’t make it so our Guest Editor 
was commissioned to write the report and gra- 
ciously accepted on short notice. Ed. 


In addition to the five individuals who 
presented papers, twenty other invitation- 
participants were present at the conference, 
together with three members of the advisory 
Committee for the Cooperative Study and 
three observers from the U. S. Office of 
Education staff. A list of conference par- 
ticipants and observers is appended. Ralph 
W. Tyler, Director of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences at 
Stanford University was general chairman 
of the conference. 


The Five Papers 


In the space at my disposal, I cannot 
give comprehensive coverage either to the 
papers presented or to the discussion which 
followed the papers. With this caution in 
mind, the highlights of both the papers 
and the discussion will be presented. 


The Preparation of Counselors 

In his report on research in counselor 
preparation, Mathewson stressed the prob- 
lems of subjectivity, unknown and un- 
controllable variables, and differences 
from one situation to another, which make 
it difficult to arrive at general conclusions 
which are applicable in all situations. In 
spite of such problems, the belief was op- 
timistically expressed that our judgments 
have become more and more sophisticated 
and training programs have undergone 
progressive improvement. 

One of the faults of past research on 
counselor preparation lies in the fact that 
formulations of functions or competencies 
usually derive from the personal percep- 
tions of particular counselor educators. As 
an alternative to this approach, it was sug- 
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gested that models based on psycho-social 
theory in education and guidance, and de- 
riving from interdisciplinary sources, be 
established. Such an approach would per- 
mit the formulation of fundamental guid- 
ance theory and in turn would permit con- 
sideration of the outcomes of the guidance 
process in accord with these basic formu- 
lations. The guidance conditions and pro- 
cedures producing the desired outcomes 
could then be more clearly delineated and 
studied. 

Six phases of research on counselor train- 
ing were specified. The first step involves 
the construction of a conceptual framework 
including, among other things, delineation 
of the basic needs of individuals and of 
society and designation of particular out- 
comes to be sought through the process of 
guidance. The second phase requires the 
construction of instruments and procedures 
to assess whether outcomes are being 
achieved and in what degree. The pro- 
cedural level constitutes the third step 
and consists of setting up various kinds of 
procedures, conditions, and strategies to 
bring about desired outcomes. The fourth, 
or curricular stage, would attempt to de- 
fine the conceptions, knowledges, skills and 
attitudes necessary for professional prac- 
titioners, and to establish the associated 
learning experience necessary to bring 
about such results. The demonstrational 
stage would be fifth and would involve the 
trying out of different types of programs. 
The final, or evaluational stage, would at- 
tempt to assess the outcomes of various 
programs that had been tried. Emphasis 
was placed on the fact that studies at 
each stage would need to be larger in 
scope than most studies today and would 
involve the need for money from sources 
outside the educational institution for their 
completion. 

Instruments in Vocational Guidance 

In her paper, Tyler emphasized the de- 
cline in both basic and applied research 
relating to tests of aptitude and interest, 
and pointed out that little progress has 
been made in the past several years in 
answering questions of fundamental inter- 
est to vocational counselors. Two reasons 
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were proposed to account for this present 
situation. The first was that tests predict 
a criterion inaccurately, if at all, and sec- 
ond, that instruments based on factor anal- 
ysis have proven more complex than origi- 
nally hoped and are generally ineffective 
in making differential predictions. Two 
ways around the dilemma posed by these 
difficulties were suggested. The first was 
that we begin to try to determine whether 
or not threshold effects are causing dif- 
ferentiation between occupational groups 
on aptitude measures. That is to say, if a 
given individual possesses a minimum 
amount of a certain kind of aptitude, then 
whether or not he is successful depends 
upon other factors. It is these “other” fac- 
tors to which we need to pay attention. 
The second proposal was that actual de- 
cision-making processes need to receive 
more of our attention. 

In relation to interest tests, it was point- 
ed out that there is no stable body of in- 
formation regarding what actually happens 
to people who make different kinds and 
patterns of scores, except on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, which can, for 
practical reasons, receive only limited use 
at the high school level. Occupational 
norms and follow-up data on other inter- 
est inventories are still inadequate. Pres- 
ent interest inventories also fail to give 
the individual any insight into the sources 
of his reactions to specific areas and have 
a tendency to perpetuate the status quo. 
The need for developmental data, both with 
regard to aptitudes and interest was 
stressed. 

Tyler then indicated that we had, per- 
haps, a surplus of test batteries based on 
factor analysis, standardized on _ high 
schoo] students, and lacking evidence as 
to any kind of predictive validity. It was 
proposed that attention be given to the 
particular limits that face a given indi- 
vidual in the making of any choice. An 
understanding of what are the limiting 
factors in any given individual's life space, 
or help in dealing with situations where 
there are very few limits, might serve as 
examples of the counselor’s function in 
particular situations. This particular 
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scheme points up the need for instru- 
ments which help an individual define his 
limits and implies the need for cutting 
scores, as opposed to correlations. 


Instruments in Social-Educational 
Guidance 

Flanagan’s presentation concerned itself 
primarily with developments relating to 
achievement and personality tests. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the aptitude ap- 
proach provided sharper distinctions for 
purposes of vocational guidance than did 
tests of general ability. It was also pointed 
out that some of the Institute’s research 
in other countries had indicated that such 
aptitudes were culturally determined. Ni- 
gerian students, for example, responded 
very poorly to a test of perspective in com- 
parison with students in this country. He 
also indicated that it was irrelevant wheth- 
er a test was called an aptitude test or an 
achievement test. 


As a future area for concern, it was sug- 
gested that we could increase the predic- 
tive value of our tests if we understood 
better the motivational characteristics of 
the individual whose test results we were 
attempting to interpret. An additional area 
for research lies in a study of the effect 
of counseling information on the develop- 
ment of individuals; what impact does 
knowledge of test scores and other per- 
sonal information have upon individual 
growth? 

Four major areas of much needed re- 
search were suggested by Flanagan. The 
first area is that of long range follow-up 
studies designed to test the effectiveness 
of test prediction. Another area requiring 
intensive investigation relates to our need 
for empirical probability data. A third sug- 
gested area of study is the comparison of 
various instruments in order to avoid pro- 
liferation. The fourth area of need relates 
to the adjustment of test scores statistically 
according to background, family, and other 
related factors. Flanagan believes such ad- 
justments would be quite valid and bases 
his belief on the fact that increased accu- 
racy of prediction of high school grades 
is possible when the particular institution 
is taken into account. 
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A Diagnostic Scheme 

Callis’s paper dealt essentially with a 
scheme for diagnostic classification which 
has a practical effect of simplifying the 
filing of case records and implications for 
the carrying out of research projects deal- 
ing with case material. After making the 
assumption that needs provide the moti- 
vating force which initiates behavior, it 
was suggested that the quality and quantity 
of an individual’s behavior repertoire will 
also influence behavior. Experience, per- 
ception, and generalization perform an in- 
terlocking triumvirate of variables which 
influence the total behavior repertoire and 
also help to determine which specific be- 
havior, from the total number available, 
will be used in a specific situation. The 
conclusion was drawn that problem be- 
havior is synonymous with an inadequate 
behavior repertoire. More specifically, be- 
havioral inadequacies may grow out of lack 
of experience, perceptual distortion, or er- 
rors in generalization. 

In the counseling situation, the behavior 
repertoire of the counselor is as important 
as that of the client. The point was made 
that since our clients do not always pre- 
sent the same problems, it behooves the 
counselor to have a varied behavior reper- 
toire, and that the counselor who insists 
on using a single “technique” is unneces- 
sarily handicapping both himself and his 
client. Reasoning from this position, Cal- 
lis concluded that counseling must involve 
differential diagnosis which will form the 
basis for a differential form of treatment. 
As a model for future research, it was pro- 
posed that the equation for such research 
might be stated as follows: outcome is a 
function of client problem plus client be- 
havior repertoire plus counselor behavior 
repertoire plus client-counselor relation- 
ship. Client-counselor relationship was pre- 
sumed to be dependent on two factors: 
understanding and acceptance. 

In order to provide a scheme for homo- 
geneously classifying counseling data and 
in order to make such data amenable to 
future research procedures, a two-dimen- 
sional diagnostic classification plan was 
proposed. The two dimensions represented 
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in this scheme are the problem goal and 
causality. The problem goal dimension in- 
cludes three categories: vocational, emo- 
tional and educational. Five causal cate- 
gories were proposed: lack of information 
about or understanding of self, lack of in- 
formation or understanding of environment, 
motivational conflict within self, conflict 
with significant others, and lack of skill. 

Growing out of this classification schema, 
Callis proposed a series of research ques- 
tions, some of which are: How effective 
are different counselors with different types 
of cases? Are different methods used with 
different types of cases? Are different 
methods used with the same kinds of cases; 
if so, which is most effective? Do differ- 
ent counselors “see” different types of prob- 
lems? Do different populations (high 
school, college, hospital) yield different 
proportions of diagnosis? It was Callis’s 
opinion that the use of such a classifica- 
tion would lead to differential choice of 
treatment and to more homogeneous group- 
ing of counseling data so that relevant 
variables and differences will not be 
masked. 


Group Procedures 

Ohlsen began his discussion of the im- 
plications of research on group procedures 
by suggesting two factors which make it 
difficult to suggest new research approach- 
es in this area. The first is that we do 
not know enough at this time. The second 
is that we usually do our research in a 
setting in which we can control only a 
limited number of the variables which af- 
fect our clients. It was pointed out that 
there is a lack of research evidence to 
support the case for group therapy in a 
school setting, since present evidence on 
the effectiveness of group treatment stems 
primarily from work done in medical set- 
tings. 

In summarizing his review of the re- 
search on group counseling, Ohlsen stated, 
“Where successful, the treatment of sec- 
ondary school age youth in groups in- 
creased their acceptance of themselves and 
of others; improved their ability to relate 
to peers, parents, and teachers; increased 
their confidence in themselves and in the 
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future; improved school achievement; and 
decreased antisocial behavior. The coun- 
selors should select the members of a group 
with care. A combination of certain re- 
sisting hostile members can make it dif. 
ficult, if not impossible for the rest of the 


group to develop a therapeutic climate, | 


Finally, the success with which adolescents 
have been treated in groups varied with 
the personality and professional competen- 
cies of the counselor.” 

Ohlsen also concluded that so-called 
group guidance experiences were typically 
more therapy-oriented than instructionally- 
oriented. Significant changes growing out 
of group guidance experiences included in- 
creased confidence in vocational choice, 
increased satisfaction with vocational 
choice, and improved attitudes towards 
self and others. It was noted that group 
counseling should not be considered a sub- 
stitute for individual counseling, either 
from the point of view of counselees in- 
volved or as an economy measure. 

Four major factors have weakened many 
studies of group counseling. The first major 
weakness noted was the selection of sub- 
jects for the study. Inadequate sample size, 
inadequate information on clients prior to 
experimental treatment and inadequate 
time for appraisal of client growth were 
noted. A second major weakness is found in 
the appraisal of client growth with inade- 
quate instruments for appraising growth, 
failure to follow-up to determine whether 
growth has been maintained, and failure 
to obtain systematic critical descriptions of 
clients’ behavior. The third major weak- 
ness lies in the treatment process itself. 
Included here are failure to describe ade- 
quately the treatment provided and failure 
to report on the qualifications of the coun- 
selor or group leader. The final common 
liability noted was the research personnel 
used in a particular study. Too many peo- 
ple doing research in this particular area, 
while competent counselors, are not com- 
petent as research workers. 


Discussion 


The discussion following the presenta- 
tion of each individual paper ranged from 
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vigorous to desultory, from concrete to 
highly abstract, and from very specific to 
very general. One of the strongest and 
most generally expressed feelings to come 
out of the three-day meeting was the need 
for sustained, long term research to be car- 
ried out by people whose primary respon- 
sibility is research. One of the most press- 
ing of current problems is the lack of 
generalizable results coming out of a mul- 
titude of small studies. 

1. A suggestion that found much favor 
among the participants, was the establish- 
ment of two or three major research centers 
to give some long overdue general direc- 
tion to research in the school guidance 
area. Such centers would be able to make 
use of the services of practitioners of guid- 
ance as well as research workers, and might 
help to develop much needed specialists 
in the specific area of research in the guid- 
ance field. At the present time, the ques- 
tion of whether or not the practitioners of 
guidance have a responsibility for research 
is largely unresolved. A guidance research 
center would help to reduce this dilemma 
by using the important contributions of ap- 
plied guidance personnel in hypothesis 
building, and research specialists in de- 
signing methods for testing hypotheses. 

2. Another area of vigorous discussion 
centered on the problem of rigorous re- 
search vs. creative research. One segment 
of conference participants expressed strong- 
ly the need for more rigorous approaches 
to research, and cited general instances of 
sloppy research to prove their point. Still 
another group of conference participants 
expressed the fear that over-emphasis on 
rigor would increase the risk of losing cre- 
ativity and uniqueness. This difference was 
resolved through agreement that in those 
areas where rigor is possible, we should cer- 
tainly strive to be so to the utmost of our 
ability and to the greatest extent permitted 
by the research problem being carried out. 
On the other hand, research should not be 
postponed only because rigorous tech- 
niques, methods, or instruments were not 
available, and encouragement should be 
lent to projects that do not necessarily 
give a guarantee of producing “answers.” 
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3. There appeared to be general agree- 
ment on the need for theory to under- 
gird our research, but most of the research 
suggested at the conference would have 
to be called applied research. There was 
relatively little discussion of what might 
realistically be called basic research in the 
guidance area. One exception was the 
idea that we need to understand motiva- 
tional factors better in order to increase 
the predictive value of our tests. Studies 
into the general nature and character of 
motivation would have little immediate ap- 
plicability in counseling, but would have 
very real effects on guidance practices if 
such findings could be tied in with the 
problem of increasing the predictive value 
of tests. Another basic research suggestion 
was that trait psychology was no longer 
productive in relation to the development 
of new techniques of measurement and 
that some new approaches, both theoreti- 
cal and applied, are vitally necessary. 

4. In connection with the measurement 
problem, strong feeling was expressed that 
research on criteria is desperately needed. 
An interesting and vigorous discussion de- 
veloped out of the question of factored apti- 
tude tests and single score ability tests. 
On the one hand, the position was taken 
that single score ability tests, including in- 
dividually administered tests, have outlived 
their usefulness, while, on the other hand, 
it was argued that factored aptitude tests 
did not correlate highly enough with any 
meaningful criteria to justify their use at 
present. This disparity of opinion among 
guidance experts, and in the face of the 
existence of dozens of studies on both kinds 
of tests, simply points up the complexity 
of the kinds of questions which we must 
attempt to answer, primarily through re- 
search. 

5. Another question lightly touched up- 
on, but of basic importance, was the stimu- 
lation of interest in research among guid- 
ance workers. A significant portion of our 
top level guidance workers do not willing- 
ly or regularly engage in research. Many 
of our young graduates write a doctoral 
dissertation and then become supervisors 
of MA theses or doctoral dissertations for 
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other students while remaining essentially 
uninterested and inactive in research them- 
selves. Until we can stimulate the interest 
of top level guidance personnel in research 
as well as in application, we are quite 
likely to be dependent upon the findings 
of doctoral dissertations to answer our most 
crucial problems. In many fields, a doc- 
toral dissertation is regarded as prepara- 
tion for future research or scholarship and 
is not necessarily expected to produce 
the answer to any major questions. In the 
guidance field, however, we are faced with 
the unique situation in which the most 
significant piece of research that many 
guidance workers ever do is their doctoral 
dissertation. 

It seems apparent that another major 
stumbling block in the path of research in 
school guidance lies in the fact that the 
research worker in this field often has 
too much ego involvement in the findings 
of his specific research. Much too fre- 
quently, research in guidance is carried out 
as a defensive measure, in order to sub- 
stantiate something the research worker has 
written or a position he has taken. Under 
such conditions, it is difficult to produce 
research which is either significant or 
meaningful, or which leads to other fruit- 
ful research. 

6. Research in school guidance func- 
tions, except perhaps in counseling, is in its 
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infancy and direction is lacking. Much must 
be done both to prepare competent research 
workers and to stimulate interest in the re- 
search aspect of guidance. A new type of 
guidance training might be considered 
which emphasizes research, rather than ap- 
plication. A balance must be struck between 
a rigorous approach to our problems and 
the stifling of creativity by insisting on 
too rigorous an approach. We need to 
develop a sense of direction so that we 
know where our research is going and, in 
Robert Oppenheimer’s words, somehow 
free ourselves from always doing what is 
urgent so that we may do what is im- 
portant. We also need to begin to see our 
relationship to other disciplines: anthro- 
pology, psychology, sociology, and to un- 
derstand that important hypotheses and 
theories having real implications for guid- 
ance already exist in these areas. 

There is much hopeful evidence to indi- 
cate that what we need to do is already 
beginning. Without going into the spe- 
cifics, it would not appear too platitudin- 
ous to say that a renaissance of research in 
the school guidance field may be at hand. 
Certainly the economic backing and the 
awareness of the need are at a high level, 
never previously attained. If dedicated 
and appropriately trained personnel can be 
developed, our hopes may be realized. 


Spring! 


Counseling psychologists do not appear to get Spring fever in the romantic sense (or 
am I just out of touch with reality?) but Spring affects them in other ways. Schedules get 
crowded and commitments confused. To wit: Harold Pepinsky had to ask someone else 
to report on a research conference that he couldn’t attend; Donald Super wrote en route 
from Paris “May I turn in my copy ten days late?”; Gordon Anderson resigned as co- 
editor of the Test Review section too late for me to call upon Larry Siegal or anyone 
else for this issue. So there are no test reviews in this issue but the Department will be 


back on the job next issue. Ed. 
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Counseling Psychology 


Comments and Letters 


Note on Biserial Correlation and the Validity of 
the California Personality Inventory 


Part of the validity data! for six scales of the 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI) (Gough, 
1957) is based on groups of high school students 
from five schools, nominated by principals as 
outstandingly “high” or “low” in the traits the 
scales were designed to measure. Students with 
moderate levels of the traits were not nomi- 
nated. 

Mean scale differences for the six high-low 
comparisons for each set were highly significant 
(Gough, 1957), tending to substantiate the valid- 
ity of the instrument. Biserial and point-biserial 
correlations were also determined from these same 
mean scale differences, and are cited in the 
Manual (pp. 23-26). 


Table 1 


Correlations of Six CPI Scales with Nomination 
Criteria ; 





Point- Wide-split 





Scale Biserial Biserial Biserial 
r r r 

Male 63 49 80 
Dominance 

Female _ .67 53 32 

Male 49 39 23 
Sociability 

Female .81 .65 37 

Male 55 44 26 
Social Presence 

Female .52 Al 22 

Male 46 OT .20 
Self Acceptance 

Female .39 31 As; 

Male 83 .66 43 
Responsibility 

Female .78 .62 Al 

Male 56 45 25 
Self Control 

Female .48 388 21 





The first two columns of Table 1 show these 
coefficients from the Manual. Many of the bi- 


1The author is indebted to Harrison Gough for 
furnishing the data on which the computations 
were based. 


serials are considerably higher than validity co- 
efficients typically found for personality scales. 

Biserial r is an unbiased estimate of Pearsonian 
r, assuming (a) an underlying continuity in the 
dichotomized variable, and (b) that all cases are 
included in the analysis, e.g. (p + q) = 1.0. The 
point-biserial assumes (b) but not (a). If the dis- 
tribution of x is truncated by selecting only ex- 
treme cases from the underlying continuum, 1, 
computed by the ordinary formula is inflated. In a 
large population, any desired level of r, could be 
obtained by selecting sufficiently extreme cases 
with respect to x. Such a biserial might be con- 
sidered a validity coefficient for a population 
consisting exclusively of persons with either very 
high or very low levels of the trait in question. 
However, this kind of population seems quite 
unlikely to occur in practice. 


A More Appropriate Biserial r Formula 
An appropriate form of 1, for the truncated or 
“wide-split” case is 
(2) (M,. — M,,) PiP2 
» = 





Oy (P,2, + DP, 22) 
(Peters & Van Voorhis, 1940, p. 385); p, and p, 
are the proportions of the total sample on which 
the y means are based (p, + p,) <1.0. 

In reviewing the CPI, Cronbach (1960, p. 482) 
pointed out the inflation of the biserial coeffi- 
cients by omission of the middle cases. Assuming 
the nominees represented one per cent of the total 
sample he recomputed the biserial for the self- 
acceptance scale for males, and found it shrank 
from .46 to .15. 

In fact, Gough’s nominated samples vary in 
size from 8.2 per cent to 9.5 per cent of the 
total samples (559 males, 574 females), so that 
in each of the analyses slightly more than 80 
per cent of the total sample were excluded 
“middle” cases. 


Revised CPI Validity Coefficients 

The third column of the table shows biserial 
validities computed by the wide-split formula 
from Gough’s data. In many instances, the cor- 
rected coefficients remain substantially high, con- 
sidering the inadequacies of criterion ratings of 
personality traits. All 12 of the corrected co- 
efficients are significantly greater than zero at 
the .001 level of confidence. It therefore appears 
that Cronbach’s assumption of a one per cent 
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sampling leads to an overemphasis of the shrink- 
age of the corrected values. Nonetheless, the 
fact that the appropriate values are typically only 
half of the reported biserials and only three-fifths 
of the reported point-biserials indicates the co- 
efficients in the Manual could be quite mislead- 
ing if taken as indicating the true validity of the 
scales in the populations from which the nominees 
were selected. 

Charles F. Dicken 

University of Chicago 
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Another Note on Counseling and the Nature of Man 


There is a growing conviction that the values 
of the counselor influence the quality of the 
counseling relationship. This conclusion is em- 
phasized by such writers as Walker (1956), Sam- 
ler (1960), Rogers (1957b), and Wrenn (1957). 
When this emphasis is pursued one is confronted 
with the fact that the values of the counselor are 
rooted in his beliefs concerning the nature of 
man. 

Does he believe that under certain conditions 
man will move toward constructive goals? Does 
he rely upon his rationality to control and direct 
his natural impulses or does he consider that the 
rational process in the service of natural impulse 
will move man toward a higher quality of living? 
What does the counselor consider unique about 
man? The answer to this question depends upon 
the answer to the basic one, what is the nature 
of man? 


Freud’s Concept of the Nature of Man: 
A Brief Criticism 

Freud ascribes to the realm of the biological 
and the organic what is clearly a compound of 
nature and spirit, of biological impulse and rational 
and spiritual freedom. Therefore he has no satis- 
factory explanation for the imperiousness of the 
sexual impulse, for guilt, or for anxiety. 

He considered the sexual impulse a problem 
because nature has endowed it with impetus 
beyond the requirement of human life instead of 
recognizing that it is not embedded in a total order 
of natural process in man as in the animals. 

His explanation that man’s guilt arose from 
the contradiction of introjected parental demands 
and values was based on his biological interpre- 
tation. However, although animals also introject 
the demands of the parents, they do not suffer 
from a guilty conscience. The difficulty centers 
on the fact that the complexities of man’s spirit 
cannot be explained in biological terms or how 
could these impulses be transmuted into such 
highly complex spiritual phenomena? 

He considered anxiety to arise from environ- 
mental or “external danger” and to be a conse- 
quent of the repressions of the super-ego. How- 
ever, his experiences forced him to recognize that 
his conclusion was not borne out in experience. 


Therefore he did not see that the difficulty 
man has in bringing his various impulses into har- 
mony is not because of the recalcitrance of na- 
ture but because of the freedom of spirit. The 
imperiousness of these impulses can become serv- 
ants instead of masters only through dedication 
to a principle not found within them. 


Freudian psychology provides striking proof of 
how remarkably spirit and nature, animal impulse 
and spiritual freedom, are interrelated in human 
existence. 


Roger’s Concept of the Nature of Man: 
A Brief Criticism 

As intimated by Walker, the concept of Rogers 
resembles that of Rousseau. Rousseau in contrast 
to other naturalists with the possible exception 
of Nietzche, distinguishes between pure physical 
impulse and the lusts of the spirit. He recognizes 
pride and the will-to-power as the spiritual cor- 
ruption of a simpler animal egoism which he de- 
fines as “self-respect.” He separates the biologi- 
cal impulse “which leads every animal to look to 
its own preservation,” from “the purely relative 
and factitious feeling which arises in the state of 
society and leads each individual to make more 
of himself than any other.” However, he con- 
cludes that reason “can modify by compassion” 
this natural biological impulse of survival and 
“create humanity and virtue” (Rousseau, 1950, p. 
197). He does not see that the will-to-live would 
become a will-to-power. 


Like Rousseau, Rogers rejects the explanation 
of man in biological terms. “I have little sym- 
pathy with the rather prevalent concept that man 
is basically irrational and that his impulses, if not 
controlled will lead to destruction of others and 
self,” and places faith in the rationality of man, 
“man’s behavior is exquisitely rational moving with 
subtle and ordered complexity toward the goals 
his organism is endeavoring to achieve” (Rogers, 
1957a). He recognizes that man does not live in 
this fashion but the reason is “that our defenses 
keep us from being aware of this rationality so 
that unconsciously we are moving in one direc- 
tion while organismically we are moving in an- 
other.” The man who is living “the good life” 
will “be increasingly a participant in the rationality 
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of his organism.” Thus the conclusion is that 
through the removal of defenses and reliance up- 
on this “rationality of the organism,” man will 
‘live in increasing harmony with himself and 
others” (Rogers, 1957a, p. 202). 

Rogers’ characterization of man does not do 
justice to his freedom. Apparently he does not 
consider the degree to which the human spirit 
breaks and remakes the harmonies of nature. On 
the other hand he identifies freedom with reason 
and gives no evidence of appreciating the fact 
that freedom rises above reason. Thus the free- 
dom of man is considered secure in the mind’s 
urge toward coherence and synthesis. Mowrer 
writes that “man cannot be fully understood either 
within the bounds of natural necessity or rational 
prudence. Long ago we were reminded that man 
did not live by bread alone, and it is none too 
early for us to turn our attention to the identifi- 
cation and better understanding of this “some- 
thing more” (Mowrer, 1957, p. 110). 


Neither Rogers or Freud recognize that man 
is free to violate both the necessities of nature 
and the logical systems of reason. Their prin- 
ciple of interpretation does not do justice to the 
height and depth of human transcendence and the 
organic unity between the spirit of man and his 
physical life. The catholic philosopher Gilson 
writes that, “The very insatiability of human de- 
sire has a positive significance; it means this: 
that we are attracted by an infinite good” (Gilson, 
1944). The source of both our human creativity 
and human destructiveness lies in our yearning 
toward the infinite. 

Freud becomes disillusioned with his purely 
biological interpretation. Rogers however endows 
this biological impuls2 with direction and wisdom. 
Why then is Rogers not pessimistic? What prin- 
ciple has he found which provides him with the 
hope not possessed by Freud? To a consideration 
of this we now turn. 

Incongruity Between Theory and Practice 

Rogers’ account in his A Note on the Nature 
of Man does not fully provide a base for his own 
operational relationship in counseling. If the coun- 
seling relationship is one in which the client is 
loved, that is, “deeply respected and deeply un- 
derstood,” then what is the source of this loving? 
Is it the biological process of fulfillment he loves 
or the rational process? This “urge to mature” 
or the “rationality of the organism” is not bio- 
logical as Rogers seems to describe it, but a com- 
posite of the rational, biological and _ spiritual. 
It is this interrelated matrix of the whole organ- 
ism in action which provides the hopeful element 
in his practice. 

If Rogers is not to duplicate the errors of 
Freud and Rousseau his “rationality of the organ- 
ism” must be more than biological impulse or 
its modification by reason. Instead it must be 
seen as the integration of the rational, biological 
and spiritual. Within this framework of unity the 
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counseling relationship makes possible the maxi- 
mizing and focusing of the energizing construc- 
tive forces. 

The counselor’s basis for loving the counselee 
is not grounded in expediency, because it facili- 
tates the process, nor in his biological organism, 
but in this unity. In his freedom the counselee 
transcends himself. In this transcendence he 
recognizes within him the forces of sickness and 
health, evil and good. He is enabled to do this 
because he feels loved by the counselor. 

The counselor’s quality of helping is in direct 
relation to the degree that the split within him- 
self is healed and he is unified because free of 
guilt and aloneness. This state of wholeness and 
relatedness is a prerequisite for openness which 
in turn makes possible his helping “love” rela- 
tionship. 

Counselors depend upon the unifying trans- 
cending spirit of man which also makes possible 
the counselee’s insight concerning himself and 
his ability to set new levels of aspiration. How- 
ever, all counselors experience failure regardless 
of the method used or the quality of the relation- 
ship. The counselee may be psychologically con- 
sistent but sometimes he is not. This is the free- 
dom of the human spirit. 


Implications 

At this stage one might ask what difference 
does it make? As long as the counselor per- 
forms in accordance with empirically established 
psychological principles does it matter whether 
he understands the ability of the counselee to 
transcend himself and the heights and depths of 
his human freedom? 

The counselor needs principles as a basis for 
understanding. He needs a means of grasping the 
dynamics and potentialities of the counselee. To 
what science has provided he needs the added 
dimensions of philosophy and religion. A con- 
cept of man to be adequate must be one which 
does not attempt to explain one part of his nature 
in terms of another. The source of explanation 
lies outside of man. We do not understand man 
completely by the study of man from the view- 
point of man; we need to endeavor to understand 
man also from the viewpoint of God. 

A recognition and acceptance by the counselor 
of those extra-scientific understandings, notably 
man’s freedom and self transcendence, has at 
least the following effects on the counselor. 

1. He keeps his equilibrium and remains hum- 
ble. He does not become discouraged when 
he fails; he re-examines himself and_ his 
process but recognizes that man’s freedom 
may be used destructively as well as con- 
structively. He does not become proud 
when he succeeds. He recognizes that man’s 
freedom is his freedom to assert his powers 
against overwhelming odds. 

2. The counselor sees himself more realistical- 
ly. He works in relation to and in ac- 
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cordance with processes, some of which 
may not necessarily follow empirically de- 
veloped scientific laws. 

8. He has a developing and growing respect 
for the counselee, both with reference to 
what he can explain and also concerning 
that which he can never quite fathom or 
predict. 

4. He has a deepening respect for himself, a 
respect for what he can observe and evalu- 
ate and change and a respect for the part 
of himself which is influential, all purpose- 
a ha inseparably bound to the infinite 
God. 


Conclusions 

There is a growing consensus that the coun- 
selor’s belief is a basic and integral part of the 
counseling relationship. The character of the 
counselor's belief is based on what he believes 
about the nature of man. To accept a belief 
which regards either the harmony of nature or 
the coherence of mind as the final state of be- 
ing is inadequate. 

Our belief should recognize the interrelationship 
of the natural, rational, and spiritual. We must 
take full cognizance of man’s unique capacity 
for self-transcendence and the heights and depths 
of human freedom. Only such a doctrine will be 
sufficiently inclusive to provide the breadth of 
perspective in which therapy takes place. 

If the redemptive factor of therapy is “love” 
then the counselor’s knowledge and even under- 
standing of himself does not seem to be enough, 
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he must also love. If this love has the necessary 
health-giving quality, it “must go even deeper 
than sensitivity, must involve a relationship with 
a God of Truth and of Love, of Mercy, of Jus- 
tice. For what the counselor attempts in all 
humility is truly God-like. He attempts to assist 
in the growth of a human personality” (Wrenn, 
1957, p. 182). 
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Book Reviews 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


The passing scene contains two items upon 
which comment seems important and timely, be- 
fore looking at some current books. In the last 
issue my esteemed colleague from Baton Rouge, 
egged on, no doubt, by his Scandinavian ancestors 
as well as by Hamlet’s ghost, extolled the de- 
lights of Denmark as they will be sampled by 
those who attend the International Congress of 
Applied Psychology in Copenhagen this August. 
As one who has attended other congresses of that 
association, and who, despite the disadvantage 
of not having Scandinavian ancestors, knows and 
likes Copenhagen, I can vouch for the soundness 
of his position. 

But I want also to put in a plug for Paris in 
1962: if you don’t have enough money to get you 
to Copenhagen this summer, don’t despair, but 
save up for the International Congress of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance in Paris in 1962 
(July 16-21). It will be housed in the new center 
of the Enseignement Technique (from which voca- 
tional guidance in France was this year emanci- 
pated in becoming [orientation scolaire et pro- 
fessionnelle) and in the Palais de T'UNESCO; a 
strong French committee began preparations last 
summer and is working closely with the Executive 
Council of the International Vocational Guidance 
Association to prepare working papers which will 
be in the hands of all participants in May of 
1962; French hospitality (some of which was 
sampled last week at the Council meeting) will 
be at its excellent best; Asian and African, as well 
as European and American countries, will be 
represented. 

The second item is the preview of the report 
on the Project on Guidance in American Schools 
which our editor presented at the Denver con- 
vention of the APGA in the last week in March. 
For the moment the preview consists of two 
talks and a printed preliminary report, but they 
whet the appetite for the final product: issues 
pinpointed are the amount and type of psychologi- 


| cal preparation (on which, incidentally, APA Di- 


vision 17 has a committee at work), understanding 
of the changing social scene, ways of develop- 
ing an understanding of schools which might sub- 
stitute for teaching experience in counselor prep- 
aration, and the development of research com- 
petencies together with counseling sensitivities, to 
name only the issues pertaining to training. 
Wrenn does not compromise, but comes out for 
a minimum of two years of training for school 
counselors, selection of those to be trained, and 
raising of certification standards. And it is well 


that the profession is speaking up, in view of the 
disillusionment which now prevails in certain im- 
portant circles with what guidance has been doing: 
witness the failure of the president’s Task Force on 
Education to recommend the continuation of 
NDEA support of expansion of guidance services 
and of guidance training institutes. 

Foundations of Guidance, by Carroll H. Miller 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1961) may per- 
haps best be described as a companion piece for 
Mathewson’s classic Guidance Policy and Practice. 
Mathewson wrote for the advanced student of 
guidance, a text which in this reviewer’s judgment 
does a fine job of pulling things together for the 
student who is finishing his professional training 
or for the practitioner who wants to see things 
in perspective; Miller has now written a text of 
equal scholarship and depth for the beginning 
student, who needs to understand the social, philo- 
sophical, and psychological origins and bases of 
guidance. 

Miller, formerly at Colorado State (Fort Collins) 
and now in the U. S. Office of Education, begins 
by recognizing the interdisciplinary basis of guid- 
ance, and traces its shifting emphases from before 
Frank Parsons to the present day. He is refresh- 
ingly modest in his approach to his task: “If and 
when . . . an adequate synthesis is achieved”; he 
asks, what have spokesmen for the various fields 
said that may be of value to guidance; and he 
shows familiarity with a wealth of sources in 
history, sociology, economics, anthropology, 
philosophy, and psychology. At times his eager- 
ness to avoid the thinness and superficiality of the 
typical basic textbook on guidance may cause him 
to go too far back and too deeply into origins: 
Comenius hardly seems essential in such a text, 
and I must confess that my own exposure to 
philosophy at Oxford never brought me into con- 
tact with Samuel Hartlib or John Dury. Perhaps 
historical perspective could have been achieved 
with less effort. And at times, particularly when 
dealing with psychological content, depth of 
treatment may have been sacrificed for breadth 
of coverage. 

But these defects are minor defects, well worth 
putting up with. The first chapter gives a very 
sound perspective on various approaches to guid- 
ance. For example (p. 14): “. . . guidance might 
be regarded as a part but certainly not all of the 
curriculum. But this concept does not seem par- 
ticularly helpful on a practical level. In the public 
schools, at least, there must always be some com- 
promise between the ideal of providing experiences 
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for meeting the unique needs of each individual 
and the necessity of providing experiences for 
meeting the common needs of groups... ” and 
the curriculum is seen as doing the latter, while 
guidance does the former. 

Another chapter deals with contemporary Amer- 
ican culture, rural and urban, Negro and white, 
Nisei and Indian, Spanish and Jewish, refresh- 
ingly paying special attention to ethnic and re- 
gional problems while also taking the McGuffey 
readers into account. Social stratification and mo- 
bility are well dealt with. Margaret Mead, War- 
ner, Taussig, Sorokin—many of the expected names 
and works appear; but even with Miller's depth 
and scope of coverage, Merton, Lazarsfeld, and 
Hughes, for example, are not indexed. It would 
be impossible, in a basic guidance text, to cite all 
the relevant work, and something must be left to 
the special courses in occupational sociology! 


A chapter on the history of guidance covers 
material dealt with in Brewer’s landmark volume, 
without perhaps calling as much attention to that 
source as it might have. Perhaps its indebtedness 
to Brewer accounts for the unsatisfactory treat- 
ment of the testing movement (never a favorite 
subject of Brewer’s). But Miller recognizes that 
history did not stop in 1942, and attempts to 
bring the picture up to date with uneven suc- 
cess: developments in the Office of Education are 
dealt with adequately, but the major contribu- 
tions made to and by the Veterans Administration 
after Ira Scott are, for example, unmentioned (Mc- 
Cully and Samler are not cited, although the 
former published a formal review of developments, 
and Waldrop is cited only for some of his pre- 
VA work). The emergence of counseling psychology 
is noted, but just what it is and why is not gone 
into, and the best references on the subject are 
not cited. Fortunately, these are defects an in- 
formed instructor can easily remedy—if indeed he 
is informed! 

The chapters on occupational choice and prefer- 
ences, aptitudes, and interests are, like most of the 
text, broad and sound. The useful distinction be- 
tween preference (unimplemented) and choice 
(implemented) is noted and observed. Current 
notions such as that of the self concept in voca- 
tional development are discussed, as well as Fry- 
er’s ideas (Miller and I are both, let it be ob- 
served, familiar with what Darley called “an 
unread classic”). In the aptitude chapter, Miller 
falls into the current trap of assuming that since 
aptitudes tend not to predict degree of success in 
an occupation, they cannot be used to predict 
success in that occupation (p. 316): this, after an 
excellent discussion of the fact that aptitudes do 
predict occupational membership fairly well. What 
is membership in a group, if not success in it? 
The failures leave the field. It seems to be the fate 
of Thorndike and Hagen to be misread and mis- 
interpreted! 

Someday, someone will write a better founda- 
tions of guidance. Its scholarship will be a little 
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less labored. Its depth will be a little less uneven, 
But it will be no more remarkable than this 450. 
page book of Carroll Miller’s, which has achieved 
a level of scholarship combined with readability, 
scope, and depth which make it invaluable as an 
aid in the education of counselors. He has per- 
formed a real service for his field. 

Counseling in Secondary Schools: A Frame of 
Reference, by John W. Loughary (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1961) is a 150-page book 
which frankly attempts to be no more than a 
frame of reference. It points out that school 
counselors are typically untrained in counseling as 
such, even though counseling is the essential core 
of their work, bringing to it a vague and ill 
digested version of Rogerian and analytic theory 
untested by a supervised practicum worthy of the 
name. It takes the position that school counseling 
is essentially help in the solving of decision-making 
problems. The taking of this stand is perhaps its 
main contribution, for the process of counseling in 
schools has been sadly neglected: those who write 
about counseling have studied only counseling in 
the clinic or in the college counseling center. 
Eclectic and practical though texts like those of 
Tyler and Robinson are, they deal with counseling 
as done and do-able in colleges; sound as are the 
principles developed by the Pepinskys and by 
Bordin, by Patterson or by Brammer and Sho- 
strom, they are not indigenous and easily adapted 
to the school counselor’s work. 

Unfortunately, Loughary’s subsequent chapters 
are little more than brief and readable statements 
of communication theory 4 la Wendell Johnson, 
excerpts from interviews and definitions of tech- 
niques such as clarification and reassurance, fre- 
quent counseling tasks such as referrals and parent 
conferences, and contributions of nonguidance 
techniques such as group guidance and placement. 
These are all worthy topics; I use the term “un- 
fortunately,” because Loughary has been satisfied 
in this book to state the problem and then treat 
it once over lightly, instead of proceeding to col- 
lect data via recordings and related records, 
analyze them, and produce a solid and perhaps 
original treatise on counseling principles and 
methods in secondary schools. 

Perhaps this little book is a declaration of in- 
tent. Trained at Iowa, Loughary has been ex- 
posed to real research. Perhaps, having returned to 
public school work at San Bernardino, and having 
declared in this manifesto that secondary school 
counseling is a process different from those dealt 
with in other treatises on counseling, Loughary 
will proceed to set up and carry out the research 
in school counseling necessary to the preparation 
of a solid and appropriate textbook on the subject. 
In my judgment, research in the process of de- 
cision-making (educational and vocational) coun- 
seling is one of the two great research needs in 
our field; the other is that of vocational develop- 
ment, to which a number of people are now 
bending their energies. Will decision-making 
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counseling now rally a similar group of projects 
and researchers? 


Student Personnel Services in Colleges and Uni- 
versities, by E. G. Williamson (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961) is further evidence, if such was 
needed, that deans do not hibernate at Minnesota, 
but continue to think about their work, to under- 
take new developments, and to write about their 
thinking and their doing. Williamson published his 
first book on student personnel work (with John 
Darley) at Minnesota in 1937: ¢a change, ¢a n'est 
plus la méme chose, if I may coin a phrase! The 
1987 book focuses on the individual student and 
on the counseling process (e.g., chapters on 
Achieving Individualization, A Guidance Clinic 
in a Personnel Program, Analytic Techniques); 
the 1961 book centers on services and on admin- 
istration (e.g., chapters on The Art of Administra- 
tion, Structure and Organization of Services, Bal- 
ancing Rights with Responsibilities). The ad- 
ministrator of personnel services once saw himself 
as the director of a clinic working with in- 
dividuals, almost despite the faculty and the 
campus setting; he now sees himself as leader of 
a team in developing a setting in which individuals 
can adjust and grow. This is a book on which 
I would like to dwell at greater length, but my 
collection this quarter is long, rich, and varied. 
So, on to the next! 


Working with Groups, by Walter M. Lifton 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1961), is sub- 
tiled “Group Process and Individual Growth.” 
As this suggests, Lifton is interested in the group 
process as a method of liberating individuals rather 
than forcing conformity, and he concentrates on 
methods of helping groups to cope with group 
processes so that they may solve their own prob- 
lems in democratic ways. Writing primarily as an 
educator, he is concerned with the classroom, 
particularly group guidance and_ subject-matter 
classes, but he considers also clubs and church 
settings. He presents his own point of view, but 
at the end of each chapter summarizes’ other 
viewpoints and includes bibliographical notes. 
Theories, techniques, illustrative protocols, typical 
problems, and evaluation and research are the 
main chapter headings. Bach, Cartwright, Slaw- 
son, Thelen, are frequently cited sources. The 
book is written in a readable style. 


Group Guidance, by Jane Warters (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960) is another contender in the 
same field as Lifton. It is somewhat broader and 
more detailed in its coverage: whereas Lifton’s is, 
as he puts it, one man’s book with an awareness 
of others, Warters attempts to survey the field 
more thoroughly. Thus she deals in more detail 
with leadership, sociometry, and role playing (this 
last not indexed in Lifton). Her book may there- 
fore be better for a survey of the field, but Lifton’s 
has a cohesiveness which may make it better for 
the reader who wants to work with groups and 
understand what is going on. 
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Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior, edited 
by Bernard M. Bass and Luigi Petrullo (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1961) is one of the 
occasional symposia which our colleagues at Baton 
Rouge, aided in this instance by the Office of 
Naval Research, have a special talent for organiz- 
ing. The papers were prepared especially for this 
symposium, were circulated ahead of time, and 
are preceded by a historical review (Petrullo) and 
followed by a critique (Darley). Contributors in- 
clude, among others, Hollander, Torrance, Fiedler, 
Guetzkow, Hemphill, the Pepinskys, Bronfenbren- 
ner, Likert, and Shartle. A good picture of what 
is now going on in this field. 


Assessment of Human Motives, edited by Gard- 
ner Lindzey (New York: Grove Press, 1960) is a 
paperback edition of a 1958 publication. The 
symposiasts, again, are well selected. Some of 
them really worked on their subjects, e.g., George 
Kelly, George Klein, Cattell, and Lindzey in his 
introductory overview. Those who had trouble 
with Kelly’s monumental book will welcome this 
much briefer statement of his position; as always 
in what he writes, it is pungent and to the point. 
A construct differs from a concept, Kelly makes it 
clear, in that the latter are logical units which 
exist independently of psychological processes, 
while the former, so important in his scheme, are 
psychological processes of living persons. Festinger 
goes to town, again, on cognitive dissonance. Klein 
brings his thinking on cognitive control up to 
date. Henry Murray has fun wondering why he 
agreed to speak. Janis attempts to distill out that 
which makes the psychoanalytic interview a re- 
search method—when it is one. Another useful 
compendium in which the busy reader can catch 
up with viewpoints which are current, important, 
and, in this prolific field of ours, not always easy 
to keep up with. 


Psychotherapists in Action, by Hans H. Strupp 
(New York: Grune and Stratton, 1960), publishes 
in considerable detail the procedures and data 
of his earlier study, in response to demand for 
more detail than could be given in journal articles. 
The “action,” it should be noted, is not actual 
psychotherapy, but responses to questionnaires 
and, through them, to a filmed psychotherapy 
session. The psychiatrists and psychologists studied 
revealed their owr therapeutic leanings and 
methods in this standardized, but not lifelike, 
situation. Strupp has done important work in thus 
analyzing therapeutic approaches, and in publish- 
ing his work in such detail, even though his title 
is somewhat misleading. 


Critical Counseling Behavior in Rehabilitation 
Settings, by Marceline E. Jaques (Iowa City: 
College of Education, State University of Iowa, 
no date) is a doctoral dissertation finished in 1959 
and published with an OVR grant. It uses the 
critical incident technique, in order to ascertain, 
from rehabilitation counselors, the critical be- 
haviors of counseling. A number of subroles are 
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identified, such as Structuring: Defining Limits, 
and Information Giving. Ineffective and effective 
behaviors are identified, and differences between 
trained and untrained counselors are described. 
Important as an attempt to analyze counseling 
which is more vocational than therapeutic—a rare 
event! 

The Annual Review of Psychology, Vol. 12, 
edited by Paul R. Farnsworth, Olga McNemar, 
and Quinn McNemar (Palo Alto: Annual Reviews, 
1961), again has no chapter on Counseling, but 
announces that such a chapter will appear oc- 
casionally and next in Volume 14: reader re- 


action is thus constructively responded to. This 


Book Reviews 


volume includes chapters on Personnel Selection, 
Concept Formation, and Behavioral Decisig 
Theory, as well as more traditional chapters, ~ 

Obiter dicta: “. . . differential diagnosis, a way! 
of choosing up sides in name-calling games com. 
monly played in clinical staff meetings.” (Kelly, 
in Lindzey, p. 44). “The price we pay for efficier 
perception is partial blindness.” (Klein, in Lindzey, 
p. 104). “Especially in a middle class cul 
intellect is hardly a prime value. Technology, 
but not intellect.” (Miller, p. 32). 


Donald E. Super 
Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
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An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics: (1) a purpose in writ 
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